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Targets 


SAMUEL J. Hazo 


His eve of flight approximates 
long night without desired mate— 
time before dawn extensionless, 
the toneless dark dimensionless 

and void as endless dooms of pain 


or midnights saturnine in rain. 


His eve creates a war in dreams 
of infantry destroyed in streams 
by bombs and dying in surprise 
at finding death before their eyes 
so instantly they cannot flee 


the bombardiers they do not see. 


In twisting sleep the dreams reveal 
centrifugal arcs of hurtling steel 

that burst like rockets in his face 
and flak his cockpit into space... 
No waking makes the dream less stark 


or stops his staring in the dark. 


The Clown 


GEORGE EGON HATVARY 


HE first time Dr. Clove 
toyed with the bizarre idea 
of dressing up as a clown 
had been long before this year’s 
Faculty Show. He himself was not 
sure when he had first thought of 
it—perhaps during his very first 
year of teaching, as a fantasy-com- 
pensation for a series of disappoint- 
ments with his chosen profession, 
perhaps during his second or third 
year, after he had become known as 
a good teacher whose secret dis- 
like for teaching could not be a 
question simply of inexperience. 
For the last few years, at any 
rate, he had frequently felt a 


strange desire to appear before his 


students as someone else. Sometimes 
in the middle of his most carefully 
developed lectures he would be 
seized with an impulse to say, 
“However, let’s drop this nonsense 
—I say to you that Milton is a 
bore.” And he would imagine the 
effect. First there would be dead 
silence, the class believing that he 
had reason to be sarcastic; but once 
convinced of his sincerity, how they 
would scream and applaud! 

For what exasperated Dr. Clove 
was his conviction that between stu- 
dent and teacher there existed a 
basic antagonism generated by the 
very nature of teaching, an antag- 
onism that no amount of kindness 
or understanding on his part could 
ever nullify. Remembering his own 
turbulent student days, Dr. Clove 
could look with sympathy upon the 
laziest, the dullest, the most rest- 


less of his students; yet here he was, 
forcing upon himself a role of aca- 
demic severity, his position compel- 
ling him to judge, to criticize, to 
humiliate individuals by recgrding 
percentages next to their names! 
In the very act of teaching he 
seemed to be destroying something 
in his students, even though this 
thing was ignorance, even though 
the students themselves spent money 
and time on having it destroyed. 

Never in all his years of teaching 
did Dr. Clove go to class without 
an uneasy awareness of this basic 
antagonism; never did he hear the 
bell fifty minutes later without ex- 
periencing the utmost relief. And 
in his pessimistic moments he would 
conclude that teaching was simply 
not for him and that he must get 
out of this soul-destroying profes- 
sion; in his lighter moments he 
dreamed of appearing in class in 
the costume of a clown, talking 
nonsense, going through silly mo- 
tions, evoking nothing but his stu- 
dents’ laughter. 

Then came the announcement of 
the first annual Faculty Show. Dr. 
Clove, too, received the mimeo- 
graphed note inviting all members 
of the faculty who could sing or 
play an instrument, or had dra- 
matic ability, to come to the first 
rehearsal. He was filled with sud- 
den excitement. Here was his op- 
portunity to present to the whole 
school his alter-ego—to come out 
on stage as a clown! Ah, the amuse- 
ment, the hilarity! And leaning 
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back in his swivel chair, he visu- 
alized himself as some Pierrot or 
Harlequin, making fun of every- 
thing he normally held dear— 
—knowledge, art, refinement, dili- 
gence, intelligence. For as a clown 
one would have the right to: one 
could pervert one’s deepest self for 
the sake of providing amuse- 
ment... 

All that morning Dr. Clove was 
preoccupied with the idea of being 
a clown, and that afternoon he 
drove into town in search of a cos- 
tume. On the road he discarded the 
idea of appearing as either Pierrot 
or Harlequin; as a simple vagrant 
he would be more naturalistic, and 
could at the same time make fun 
of respectability as well. But once 
in the costume store, he hit upon 
the idea of portraying a college boy 
by wearing something extremely 
loud. That, with a clown’s make-up, 
would bring down the house! 

“I am interested in a pair of 
bright red trousers,” he said to the 
clerk, “and something very loud for 
a jacket—let’s say bright yellow.” 
And he laughed a little. 

But the clerk was 
“For yourself, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Clove. “But I 
should like the jacket very loose.” 
He thought how he could disguise 
his figure too, by padding himself 
around the waist. 

The clerk disappeared among the 
racks of police and military uni- 
forms and native costumes and ec- 
clesiastical robes, and soon emerged 
with the very thing Dr. Clove had 
in mind. The trousers, in fact, were 
brighter than anything in Dr. 
Clove’s imagination, and the jacket 
was a very checker board, with large 
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yellow and black squares in obscene 
contrast. 

“Excellent!” said Dr. Clove joy- 
ously. “How much would it cost 
to rent this outfit for—let’s see— 
for three weeks?” 

The clerk shook his head slightly. 
“We rent by the day, sir. Three- 
fifty a day.” 

“Oh, dear!” came from Dr. 
Clove. “That would run to—ah, 
over seventy dollars. That will never 
do.” 

“Well, why not come back on 
the day of the show? How many 
performances will there be?” 

“Oh, just one. But—well, I sup- 
pose that’s the only thing to do. 
Thank you for your trouble.” And 
he walked out of the store. But on 
the street he noticed a sign: ‘“‘Cos- 
tumes rented, sold, altered.” He 
entered again. “Now supposing I 
wanted to buy that outfit?” 

“The price is thirty dollars.” 

“Hm.” It was a lot of money to 
spend on such frivolity, but then 
the costume would be his, and in 
next year’s Faculty Show—well, he 
couldn’t appear year after year in 
the same costume and expect to re- 
main disguised. No matter . . . He 
didn’t like to rent clothes. He had 
bought an academic cap and gown 
too, instead of renting them every 
June. “Thirty dollars?” 

“For a brand new outfit, 
course,” said the clerk. 
worn.” 

That wasn’t so bad, really. “All 
right,” he said. “Ill try it on.” 

By the time Dr. Clove had sup- 
plemented his costume with a red 
wig, a false nose, make-up, a col- 
lege banner for a prop, and a 
freshman cap, he had spent a con- 


of 


“Never 


THE CLOWN 


siderable amount of money; and 
driving back from town he was 
seized with a sudden feeling of 
melancholy, asking himself if all 
this hadn’t been too rash an ex- 
ploitation of a mere whim. Once 
in the privacy of his own apart- 
ment, however, he was again en- 
thusiastic. He tried on the mad 
trousers and the madder jacket, 
selected his brightest four-in-hand 
and tied it as a bow, put on the 
false nose, the wig, the freshman 
cap, and studied himself in the 
mirror. Even without make-up he 
found himself so comical that his 
solitary laughter resounded through 
the whole apartment. He made 
gestures, practiced the art of keep- 
ing a straight face, and finally be- 
came so intrigued with himself as 
a clown that he could not resist 
making himself up completely. He 
covered his face with grease paint, 
then with white powder, gave 
himself a huge red mouth, accentu- 
ated his eyes and drew in a few pa- 
thetic wrinkles. The image in the 
mirror was the very essence of 
simple-mindedness. Even the slight 
smile that would now and then 
force itself upon his features did 
not disturb that sad, drooping 
mouth, making it somehow even 
more pathetic. “ Wonderful!” he 
murmured, surprised that the face 
before him, too, moved his gro- 
tesque lips—that what he saw was 
himself. 

He spent most of that evening 
in costume and in make-up, going 
through various gestures, practic- 
ing facial expressions, learning to 
control his impulse to laugh. He 
found with great delight that the 
most insignificant acts—the light- 
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ing of a cigarette, for example, or 
the scratching of his nose, or the 
mere turning of his head—were re- 
turned by the mirror with comic 
exaggeration, that the disguise had 
given him a heretofore unknown, 
almost magic power to communi- 
cate. And later on, taking off his 
costume and rubbing his face clean 
with cold cream, he could not help 
feeling sad over this shattering of 
a wonderful illusion. 


The first rehearsal was scheduled 
for Monday afternoon at three- 
thirty, but at four o’clock Dr. 
Clove was still in his office, sitting 
in his swivel chair before a batch of 
papers, unable to bring himself to 
start out. He did not understand 
the source of his sudden inhibition. 
Was he ashamed of planning to ap- 
pear on stage in such a frivolous 
role? Did he wish to guard the 
identity of that clown from even 
those of his colleagues who were 
going to be in the show? Well, 
without going to the rehearsal he 
would have no chance of appear- 
ing at all, and he had simply thrown 
out over forty dollars! He kept on 
quarreling with himself until five 
o'clock; at that time he put the 
papers in his briefcase and started 
home. 

That evening he admitted to him- 
self freely that not going to the 
rehearsal had been a mistake, and 
he promised himself to find out 
when the next rehearsal would be: 
perhaps the director could still fit 
in his act. But days went on and 
Dr. Clove could not bring himself 
even to inquire about rehearsals. He 
scolded himself for his lack of 


courage, then told himself by way 
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of self-defense that for a college 
professor to appear on stage as a 
clown was after all going a bit too 
far: the whole idea was a silly whim 
to begin with. 

And then one day in the silent 
classroom, while some thirty stu- 
dents were suffering over one of 
Dr. Clove’s quizzes, the sudden 
realization struck Dr. Clove that 
this was the day of the Faculty 
Show. At eight o’clock that night 
the curtain in the auditorium would 
rise before a packed house, and 
some of his colleagues would come 
out and sing and play and do heaven 
knew what, and he himself — by 
God, he would be there! The clown 
would appear, surprising everybody. 

For if people back stage were 
suddenly confronted with a clown 
who begged them to allow him ten 
minutes of clowning — would any 
one among those gentle and intelli- 
gent faculty members refuse? 
Would not most of them find the 
strange surprise highly amusing and 
welcome the added attraction? 

Again, and perhaps to a greater 
extent than ever since the idea had 
first occurred to him, Dr. Clove 
was exhilarated. That evening he 
put on his costume, wrapped his 
raincoat around himself, took his 
props and the box of make-up, and 
started out. He reached the campus 
just after eight, but the lane leading 
to the auditorium was still alive 
with approaching cars. He drove 
around the campus a few times to 
let the show begin and the traffic 
quiet down, then entered and drove 
to a secluded spot and parked. There 
was darkness all around him, and 
rather than to illuminate the whole 
interior of the car he used a flash- 
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light to see his face in the mirror. 
He tied a towel around his neck, 
then put on the grease paint and 
the white powder, drew that large, 
sad mouth, the frame around his 
eyes, and the pathetic wrinkles, then 
put on that ridiculous nose, the wig, 
and the freshman cap. As far as he 
could tell, the make-up had turned 
out splendidly. 

Walking down a campus path, 
Dr. Clove experienced an unusual 
sense of security. His disguise, he 
knew, was complete, his very figure 
having been altered by several 
towels wrapped around his waist 
under the large checkered jacket. If 
one of the campus guards were to 
accost him there would be some 
laughter and an immediate realiza- 
tion that he belonged to the Faculty 
Show. In this spirit he reached the 
auditorium and walked around the 
building in the direction of the 
stage entrance. He made a move- 
ment as if to go in, but he stopped. 
Supposing they didn’t allow him to 
go on stage. Supposing they thought 
he was a student! Well, he could re- 
veal his identity to his colleagues— 
but wasn’t that just what he had 
been trying over the last few weeks 
to avoid? Nonsense! Why should 
his colleagues not welcome him even 
if they did think him a student? He 
grasped the doorknob, but his fin- 
gers slowly let go. He stood for a 
while before the moonlit stage door, 
then slowly turned and began to 
retrace his steps. 

Soon he was on the other side of 
the building, before the main en- 
trance. Without hesitation this time, 
he simply walked in. He passed 
through the empty lobby, then 
opened the swinging door just a 
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crack, and, becoming aware of the 
unpolished voice of a ballad singer 
and the sound of a guitar, peered 
in at the illuminated stage suspended 
in general darkness. The singer, 
dressed in a dinner jacket, was Pro- 
fessor Merritt, plucking on the in- 
strument in his lap and chanting: 


‘But what will ye say to your father dear 
When ye gae home at e’en?’ 

‘T’ll say ye’re lying at Chester kirk, 
Whar the grass grows fair and green!’ 


There was something very dignified, 
very appropriate in the sound and 
the picture, and Dr. Clove found 
himself responding by quietly slip- 
ping into the darkness and taking 
a seat in the last row, which seemed 
to be empty. The melancholy bal- 
lad, and the handsome, white-haired 
man with the guitar, and the silence 
of the students made Dr. Clove 
gradually grow oblivious of his cos- 
tume and make-up, and he sat for 
some time absorbed in the sight and 
the tune and the familiar words. 
But it was not so dark around 
him as he had thought on entering, 
and the gradual realization of this 
fact was setting in motion his self- 
consciousness. What was a clown, 
an object utterly ridiculous, doing 
here? Embarrassment took more and 
more of a hold on him, soon flush- 
ing his whole body and sending 
through his pores beads of perspi- 
ration. But he could not move. 
And then it was too late: he felt 
himself held by something — by 
others’ gradual awareness. In the 
dimness he could see heads turn- 
ing, here and there reflecting what 
seemed to him a grin. Then there 
was a chuckle, another chuckle be- 
coming laughter. More and more 
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heads were turning in his direction, 
little gushes of laughter beginning 
to interfere with the performer. 
Professor Merritt made a movement 
in his chair and his voice and the 
guitar became louder; now a girl’s 
sharp giggle evoked someone’s 
“Quiet!” Merritt was singing louder 
still, the guitar resounding more 
and more energetically, the voice be- 
traying a quality of anger. The con- 
test between the performer and the 
audience was hovering on the brink 
of something terrible; and just then, 
paralyzed by his consciousness of 
being responsible and perhaps se- 
cretly goaded by some innate urge 
to triumph, Dr. Clove made a half- 
conscious, fatal gesture with his 
hand. The effect was irresistibly 
comical. Those who had seen the 
gesture laughed out loud, and their 
laughter now rolled through the 
auditorium, gathering greater and 
greater force, drowning out singer 
and guitar. 

Only a single sharp sound came 
suddenly from the stage—that of 
an overturned chair, as Professor 
Merritt, swinging his instrument, 
made his way toward the wings. 
And then the lights were on, and, 
as if suddenly liberated from the 
last remnant of conscience, the aud- 
ience was wild with laughter. All 
were on their feet, with backs 
turned toward the empty stage, 
shouting, cat-calling, whistling at 
the clown, who was now on his feet, 
edging subtly back toward the door. 

Then suddenly he slipped out and 
ran through the empty lobby, out 
into the night. Once on the gravel 
path, running toward his parked 
car, he heard some of the students 
screaming with excitement right 
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outside the auditorium. He increased 
his speed, at the same time getting 
out the key to his car. The door was 
unlocked and he jumped in, started 
the engine, and pulled jerkily out, 
then drove swiftly toward the cam- 
pus gate where he stopped briefly 
for a couple of cars to pass down 
the road just outside. He heard 
voices at a little distance: a small 
group of rowdy pursuers was ap- 
proaching down a shortcut from 
the auditorium. But the road was 
clear, and as he stepped on the ac- 
celerator the car leaped forward and 
swung sharply to the left, leaving 
the campus quickly behind to the 
higher and higher music of the 
gears. 

Once in the absolute safety of his 
own apartment, Dr. Clove stood be- 
fore the mirror looking at the 
clown, who like a new-found com- 
panion was returning his interested 
gaze. He thought of poor Profes- 
sor Merritt with his guitar, but any 
attempt of remorse and pity in him 
was overpowered by an irresistible 
feeling of merriment. Those gentle- 
men were not really his colleagues— 
for if they had been his colleagues 
he would have done his clowning 
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from the stage. No, tomorrow there 
would appear an article in the stu- 
dent paper, referring to the scanda- 
lous interruption as a student prank. 
That made him smile, then laugh, 
and his laughter appeared in the 
mirror in all the comic exaggera- 
tion of his make-up, causing him to 
laugh all the more, with his face 
drawn up and his body shaking. 

And then something snapped in 
him and he felt lonely and fright- 
ened, and the thought of that gentle 
and intelligent Professor Merritt 
came to his mind again as if to of- 
fer itself as something concrete to 
make his throat dry and his chest 
convulse with a sob. 

But the clown was still laughing 
like a detached being, his eyes glist- 
ening only with tears of mirth. Dr. 
Clove became angry. He clutched 
impulsively at his checkered jacket 
and wiped his hand across his face, 
smearing the red mouth across his 
cheek. But the clown seemed even 
to enjoy the tantrum, laughing in 
his disheveled state all the harder, 
with mouth extending grotesquely 
all the way to one ear, laughing as 
if confident that he would remain 
forever laughing, in the mirror. 


The Sorcery of Medea 


Rosert A. CoLBy 


EDEA, the _ turbulent 
daughter of Aeetes, King 
of Colchis, whose special 

powers helped secure the Golden 
Fleece for Jason, is known through 
legend for her sorcery and ability to 
wield magic potions. She turned her 
necromancy to aid those she fav- 
ored and to revenge herself against 
those who were so rash as to cross 
her. She had charms to lull dragons 
to sleep, to lure princes to their 
doom, to bring about premature 
death, but also to rejuvenate the old. 
In short, she could use her magic 
powers to effect good or evil. 

As it happens, in Euripides’ drama 
where we make our main acquaint- 
ance with the Princess Medea today, 
we hear much about Medea’s repu- 
tation as a sorceress but do not ac- 
tually see much of this witchcraft 
in practice. We learn of the vile 
things she has wrought. She boasts 
of her past prowess and makes prom- 
ises and threats for the future. But 
as she confronts us on the stage or 
in the mind’s eye, Medea is not a 
votaress of Hecate, but quite a 
human woman, stirred and _ tor- 
mented by quite human passions— 
vindictiveness, wounded pride, re- 
morse. Indeed it is with the stirring 
and assuagement of passions that the 
drama of Medea is concerned, not 
with the action of the supernatural 
powers in the affairs of men. And 
the arts that Medea practices before 
our eyes are not the chirurgic arts of 
the gods of the underworld, but the 
arts of language with which her lit- 


erary creator has generously en- 
dowed her. 

One unique feature of Medea is 
that the personages of the play not 
only use words well, but also seem 
to talk so much about them.’ Near 
the beginning of the drama, the 
Chorus, hearing Medea’s lamenta- 
tions, exclaim: 


Ah, would she but come forth here in our 
midst! 

To our kind counselling words she then 

Might give good heed, 

If haply she might abate so 

Her soul’s bitter mood and passion. 


The Corinthian Women believe in 
the healing power of language. 


Creon tends to suspect language: “I 


fear you—what need for veiled 
words?” he asks when he confronts 
Medea, and later accuses her of dis- 
ingenuousness: “Mild words you 
speak: yet much I fear lest deep/ 
you be plotting.” As a statesman, 
Creon knows only too well the abil- 
ity of words to conceal as well as re- 
veal. Jason knows full well that one 
can destroy oneself by his own 
mouth when he condescendingly de- 
clares to Medea: “But for those 
words you have spoken against our 
rulers/Be thankful that exile is your 
only penance.” 


1For this paper I am using and quoting from the 
version of R. C. Trevelyan, which is reprinted in An 
Anthology of Greek Drama, edited by C. A. Robinson 
(New York: Rinehart, 1949). However, other trans- 
lations I have examined such as that of A. S. Way, 
which is reprinted in the Loeb Classical Library, and 
that of Gilbert Murray, reprinted in Five Plays of 
Euripides (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934) are very close to Trevelyan in the passages I 
quote. 
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Words are variously qualified: 
“censuring words” (Medea defend- 
ing her actions to the Chorus); 
“friendly words” (Jason trying to 
console Medea) ; “‘wild words” (Ja- 
son upbraiding Medea for her rash- 
ness) ; “mere words” (Medea’s skep- 
ticism towards Aegeus’ oral prom- 
ises). ““Oh woman, take back your 
words,” is Jason’s anguished cry to 
the Leader of the Chorus who has 
just told him of the slaying of his 
sons. Momentarily, in his delirium 
Jason has mistaken words for deeds; 
he takes language to be action. “In 
vain! To the winds are your words 
flung forth,” is Medea’s final de- 
fiant cry, futilely longing once more 
to embrace his sons. In one as- 
tringent sentence she impresses on 
her faithless lover the ultimate debil- 
ity of man’s utterances before im- 
placable destiny. 

It may seem strange to us at first 
that one of the world’s mightiest 
dramatic poets should make his 
characters both affirm and denigrate 
the power of those resources of lan- 
guage which he himself had mas- 
tered. Certainly in the Medea the 
power of the tongue to work weal 
and woe is sounded in depth. The 
Chorus may stress the therapeutic 
power of words, but from the her- 
oine we learn something of the snares 
and traps that may lie imbedded in 
them. 


Phoebus, leader of song, hath ne’er endowed 
With lyric ardour and heaven-sent 
Poetry’s art my weak woman’s mind 


laments one of the ladies of the 
Chorus. Medea may not be attuned 
to Apollo’s lute either, but she has 
another verbal ability that stands 
her in good stead. Being a barbarian, 
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as Jason is so quick to remind her, 
she cannot be supposed to have read 
any treatise on rhetoric. Neverthe- 
less, without benefit of Aristotle she 
is generously endowed with that rare 
faculty for “observing in any given 
case the available means of persua- 
sion.” Moreover, she seems to recog- 
nize intuitively a truth that Lon- 
ginus needed a long essay to ex- 
pound, that the most effective rhe- 
toric conceals its art, that “imposing 
speech, with the spell it throws over 
us, prevails over that which aims at 
persuasion and gratification.” 

The plot of the Medea, more than 
that of most other Greek dramas, 
turns on rhetoric. Medea does not 
herself act so much as she causes 
others to act—or refrain from act- 
ing. It is in her ability to manipulate 
the feeling and thinking of others 
that her success lies. Here, in the 
grasp of fopoi, or sources of persua- 
sion appropriate to her various audi- 
ences, she shows herself superior to 
Creon and Jason. 


In her first long speech, addressed 
to the Chorus of Corinthian Women, 
Medea enlists her listeners’ sympa- 
thies by bringing them into direct 
rapport with her—by appealing to 
them as women. Reduced to their es- 
sence, divested of verbal embroidery, 
her arguments reduce themselves to 
such commonplaces as: (1) Aren’t 
men disgusting brutes? (2) We sur- 
render ourselves to them, and then 
they cast a roving eye. (3) We suf- 
fer to bring children into the world, 
and what appreciation do we get? 
All this is calculated, of course. 
Medea must make certain that the 
women, though they cannot aid her 
in taking revenge against Jason, do 
not hinder her either. That she has 
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made her point is obvious from the 
immediate reaction of the Leader: 
“T will keep silence. Justly wilt thou 
requite him, Medea;/nor do I mar- 
vel at thy distress.” 

The first real stumbling block to 
Medea’s success is Creon, King of 
Corinth, who has the power to ban- 
ish her from the realm _posthaste. 
Medea finds Creon a little more dif- 
ficult to bring around. She at first 
tries to appeal to him as a ruler on 
the grounds that she means no trea- 
son against him, but she succeeds in 
breaking down his resistance by ap- 
pealing to him as a father who feels 
what it is like to be responsible for 
children. Creon, in relenting, en- 
larges the context to embrace the 
state: “Mine is no tyrant’s nature.” 
Like many an absolute monarch, 
Creon is eager to appear a friend of 
the people. So Medea wins her cov- 
eted reprieve. 

Another ruler, Aegeus, King of 
Athens, happens along just in time 
to play a salient part in Medea’s 
scheme—to provide a haven of ref- 
uge after she is forced to flee Cor- 
inth. She is able to offer him just 
what a sterile man advanced in years 
is most in need of—rejuvenation, the 
hope of offspring to carry on his 
line. Aegeus himself stresses high- 
minded motives for his future hos- 
pitality: “first for religion’s sake;/ 
Then for the sons whose birth you 
promised me.” Nevertheless, Medea 
reaches him through his animal na- 
ture. 

This successful interview with 
Aegeus is sandwiched in between two 
powerful encounters with Jason. 
From one to the other Medea has 
learned another trick of rhetoric— 
that one catches more flies with 
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honey than with vinegar, that one 
can bend another’s will more easily 
by swelling his self-esteem than by 
deflating it. At first Medea makes 
the mistake of denouncing Jason as 
an ingrate, who has failed to appre- 
ciate the sacrifices she made for him 
(the very arguments, however, that 
were so telling with the Chorus). 
Jason replies in kind that it is Medea 
who is the unappreciative one. After 
all hasn’t he introduced her to civili- 
zation and to the “right” people? 
(Where would you be without me? 
etc., etc.) And after all it was really 
because she fell in love with him that 
she accomplished all that she did. 
None of these lines of persuasion is 
likely to win friends and influence 
people, and it is no surprise that the 
two part in a high state of irritation. 

When they next meet, Medea is 
more sure of herself, knowing where 
her next port lies. With this en- 
counter she is mistress of the sidling 
technique, making use now of the 
subtle and mischievous Cyprian god- 
dess who Jason has reason to be- 
lieve is on his side. This time she ap- 
peals to Jason’s vanity, both as lover 
and husband, joining to her plea an 
echo of the argument that won over 
Creon: 


Jason, I entreat you, pardon what was 
spoken. 

You must bear with me in my passionate 
moods; 

For was there not much love between us 
once? 

I have been reasoning with myself, and 
chiding 

My spirit thus: What is this madness, fool? 

Why at enmity with the rulers of the land, 

And with my lord who but acts for my own 


good...? 


A crafty blend of domestic and po- 
litical submission, this. Medea has 
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stooped to conquer. Jason thus is 
persuaded to carry Medea’s Greek 
gifts to his bride, with the well 
known disastrous consequences. 

Medea, then, is one of the shrewd- 
est and most artful rhetoricians in 
all drama. Yet one should not expect 
her to earn kudos in the Academy. 
One can safely affirm that she would 
not have won the bays from Plato, 
Aristotle and Cicero—who most cer- 
tainly would have looked down upon 
her as a false dialectician, a sophist 
and a demagogue. Medea’s rhetoric 
is of the kind that puts the art under 
suspicion rather than on a pedestal. 
Yet succeed she does, even with rela- 
tively cultivated listeners who should 
have been on their guard. This seems 
to be part of the perverse point that 
Euripides is making. 

Those of us who have regard for 
the art of rhetoric hold with Aris- 
totle that the proper use of the art 
enlists the truth in the aid of the 
common good. The Philosopher real- 
ized that the honest rhetorician has 
no separate name to distinguish him 
from the dishonest; nevertheless 
“what makes a man a sophist is not 
his faculty, but his moral purpose.’ 
Medea is basically sophistic in mis- 
representing her moral purpose. She 
disguises a desire for personal re- 
venge as a desire for justice. A pri- 
vate good is thereby magnified into 
a universal good. She throws off sus- 
picion of the injuries she is plotting 
against her enemies by stressing the 
harm they are doing to her. In 
achieving her ends she does not so 
much employ logic as subvert it, 
furnishing materials that might have 


2Bk. I, Ch. I, 1355b. My quotations from the Rhe- 
torica are from The Basic Works of Aristotle, edited 
by Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 
1941). 
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filled the section on Spurious En- 
thymemes in the Rhetorica. 

There are of course many ways 
in which one may wilfully deceive. 
One’s true motives for an action may 
be concealed, lending to the act a 
factitious kind of virtue. One may 
give out only half-truths, leaving 
out relevant pieces of information 
necessary to a true judgment. One 
may draw shaky conclusions from 
perfectly valid generalizations. Be- 
yond these deceits, one may deliber- 
ately express himself in ambiguities 
which speak a various language to 
the ear and to the hope. In Medea’s 
case it is well to remember that 
Euripides’ audience, equipped with 
twenty-twenty hindsight, could see 
into Medea’s maneuvers in a way 
that the characters of the drama 
could not. We, too, equipped with 
Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Appollonius 
Rhodius and Bulfinch, are also at an 
advantage over the Corinthian 
Women, Creon, Aegeus and Jason. 
Now then, how well does Medea’s 
rhetoric stand up under close scru- 


tiny? 

In the Corinthian 
Women, Medea emphasizes the 
wrong that Jason has done her, and 
her desire to be requited of him. One 
cannot help wondering just how 
sympathetically the women would 
have listened had they heard Medea 
cursing her children as the Nurse 
happened to. As it happens, the 
Nurse remains silent while Medea 
continues to rail at Jason. Medea 
really wins them by appeals that rate 
at best as “feminine” logic. It ob- 
viously sends up an empathetic shud- 
der among the women when Medea 
declares that she would sooner face 
battle three times than bear one 


addressing 
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child. However, nobody goes so far 
as to confront any of them with the 
choice. Actually, how relevant is the 
argument? “A prey robbed from a 
foreign land,” Medea describes her- 
self. But we know that she volun- 
tarily fled with Jason, and actually 
abetted the robbery of her family’s 
treasure. Along comes another 
wrench of the tear ducts with: 
“Mother, brother, nor kinsman have 
I none/To give me harbour from this 
storm of troubles.” Obviously the 
women do not seem to know or re- 
member that Medea was in fact re- 
sponsible for her own brother’s 
death, and is persona non grata with 
the rest of her kin for very good 
reasons. 

The arguments that appeal to 
Creon reveal themselves upon in- 
spection to be of the dust-in-the-eyes 
sort. Medea tries to elicit pity on the 
grounds that the people are envious 
of her and unfairly distrust her be- 
cause of her “subtle knowledge.” It 
is obviously not any kind of knowl- 
edge that the ruler of Corinth fears, 
but her particular kind of lore. 
“Wherein have you wronged me?” 
she softly queries Creon. ““You have 
but given/Your child to the man 
you chose.” For logical validity this 
argument deserves a place next to 
one cited by Aristotle among his 
Spurious Enthymemes, to the effect 
that Paris was justified in taking 
Helen, since her father left her free 
to choose. As Aristotle points out, 
if you omit time and circumstances, 
you can justify anything. When 
Medea does topple Creon’s resistance 
by appeal to his paternal feeling: 
“take thought for the manner of 
our exile,/And for my children’s 
livelihood,” the audience, reading 


her mind, savors the irony. 

There is delicious irony too in 
Medea’s colloquy with Aegeus, from 
whom she wins a vow of refuge in 
exchange for a promise of potency, 
while she is contemplating the de- 
struction of her own offspring. She 
is by now quite expert at loosening 
up on the emotions while tightening 
up on the truth. Again, Jason is a 
beast and is casting her out, but 
nothing need be said about her inten- 
tions towards Jason. She must have a 
place to turn to because “the House 
of Pelias hates me/And Creon.” 
Pelias’ daughters surely have a right 
to resent the lady who was respon- 
sible for their father’s death, and 
Creon will have reason indeed to hate 
her later on, but why go into compli- 
cated causes? Nor can Aegeus pos- 
sibly know, as does the audience, that 
one day Medea will try to cause a 
rift between him and the very son 
she is promising him—or that this 
son eventually will bring grief to 
him, unwittingly causing his death. 

When Medea addresses Jason in 
her tone of dissembling humility, she 
pardons herself with a familiar ques- 
tion-begging disarmer: “But we are 
what we are—evil I say not—/But 
women.” Immediately the not-so- 
dull brain goes to work to cheat the 
fancy. Jason is persuaded to inter- 
cede to save their sons from banish- 
ment, led to believe that he will re- 
tain their custody. Against Jason’s 
perfectly reasonable, if somewhat 
egocentric, argument that his future 
bride should accede to his wishes 
without glittering inducements, Me- 
dea strikes touché through her 
knowledge of human vanity. This 
time she speaks the simple truth, but 
Jason’s eyes are too glazed, his mind 
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too dazzled with self-esteem, to 
grasp its full implications: 


Gifts, they say, tempt even the Gods: 
And gold sways mortals more than a myriad 
words. 


Medea is being modest here. Well 
she should know how words sway 
mortals, but after all Jason had 
risked the Clashing Rocks for gold. 
Saint-seducing gold is here elevated 
above the man-deceiving word, but 
both are simultaneously exerting 
their insidious force. 

Apparently the only person to 
whom Medea is capable of telling the 
truth is herself. Her one moment of 
candor is the powerful soliloquy 
where finally her desire to wound 
Jason’s soul overcomes her surge of 
maternal tenderness. She is far from 
candid to the Corinthian Women 
who have abetted her, when she tells 
them she is killing her children to 
save them from slaughter by her 
enemies. 

It is significant that others in the 
play, such as the Nurse and Jason, 
when they are confronted with the 
occasion to use rhetoric, doubt their 
power to persuade. Medea, without 
balking, accomplishes her ends. To 
judge the relative effectiveness of 
Jason and Medea, the differing re- 
actions of the Chorus are worth not- 
ing. Jason’s speech upbraiding Medea 
for her ingratitude is calm, well or- 
ganized and carefully formulated. 
Little as this speech may endear Ja- 
son to us, it must be admitted that 
it is reasonable from the point of 
view of expediency (after all, he 
really has no legal obligation to 
Medea). The Leader of the Chorus 
is left cold: “Jason, with subtle rhet- 
oric have you argued.” This is the 
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only time the word is mentioned ex- 
plicitly.* Jason is as adroit with 
words as he had been with the oars, 
steering with the Argonauts through 
the Symplegades. But this is not the 
way to move hearts. 

The Chorus does not mention 
“rhetoric” in connection with Me- 
dea, because they are not aware that 
she is using it. In her most candid 
moment of self-knowledge, Medea 
says to herself: “But vanquished are 
all sober counsels now/By passionate 
anger, cause of man’s worst woes.” 
So she knows that whereas man may 
subscribe to the dictates of reason 
in his moods of contemplation, it is 
his passions that eventually prompt 
him to act. Jason argues with the re- 
sources of the intellect, aiming at the 

2ason. Medea thrusts immediately 
at the irrational, subcutaneous, vis- 
ceral sources of behavior. That a 
woman, traditionally the creature of 
caprice and emotion, and a barbarian 
at that, succeeds where the rational 
man, the product of civilization, 
fails may well send through us an 
atavistic shiver as we realize the om- 
inous implications. 

So it appears that Euripides in one 
of his most famous plays is con- 
cerned not merely with the fury of 
a woman scorned but with the force 
of the irrational in the human soul 
and the power that language—one 
of the great civilized arts—has to 
stir that force. Who should know 
better? Has he not succeeded mo- 
mentarily in stirring up our own 
sympathies, against our better judg- 

8Other translations vary somewhat at this point. 
Way has the Chorus exclaim: “Words, Jason, words, 
tricked out full cunningly!” Murray has the Chorus 
say “Lord Jason, very subtly hast thou twined thy 
speech.” It is clear, at any rate, that the Chorus rec- 


ognize here some calculated art of speech and freeze 
up in reaction against it. 
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ments, for a woman who would stop 
at nothing to soothe her wounded 
pride, for whom father, brother, 
husband, children all are sacrificed 
to her personal vanity and her per- 
sonal revenge? Does he not for a 
time make us revel in her vengeance, 
though, upon sober examination, 
we realize that she is far more in the 
wrong than Jason? That is an 
achievement indeed. But the tale 
does not end there. 

Critics from Verrall to T. S. Eliot 
have accustomed us to Euripides’ 
rationalism and scepticism, to his 
dual representation of reality, to his 
tendency to humanize mythic and 
semi-divine personages—or at least 
to depict them in some transition 
stage towards humanity. In Medea, 
certainly, supernatural causation has 
been very much reduced in favor of 
natural motivation. In this play we 
are led to infer that Medea wrought 
as great (if not greater) evil by her 
tongue as by her wand, by the en- 
ticements of her words as by the 
slitheriness of her potions. Language 
then is as potent a source of both 
good and evil as is the Sun from 
whom Medea stems, and like that 
Deity can bring light or withhold it. 
Here it is appropriate to recall that 
the ancients believed the Sun to be 
god of the Arts—including the lit- 
erary ones. 

What about rhetoric? Although 
Euripides does not distinguish, as did 
Aristotle, between good and bad 
rhetoric, it would be rash to say that 
he means to disparage the art. Rather 
he seems to be bidding us to be on 
our guard against it. There is a way 
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that Euripides well knew by which 
the potential evil of rhetoric may be 
forestalled. That is by her sister art 
—poetics. Where rhetoric may be 
calculating, parochial and passionate, 
poetics is most likely to be liberal, 
universal and compassionate. One 
feels that had all the characters of 
the Medea, each with a partial view 
of the truth about Jason and Medea, 
had the opportunity to pool their 
respective knowledge, justice might 
have been done and evil might have 
been averted. So poetics presents all 
aspects, balances all sides. We scorn 
Jason at the beginning of the play, 
but we pity him at the end. We side 
with Medea at first, give way to a 
feeling of shock at her excesses, but 
finally realize that she herself suffers 
just as she causes suffering to others. 
So in the final outcome we are 
purged of our indignation in this 
punitive tragedy. Poetics thus ef- 
fects the proper catharsis of those 
emotions that rhetoric only arouses. 
Fortunate in ancient days was the house of 
Erechtheus 
Those children of blessed Deities, 
Sprung from a sacred land by foes never 
ravaged, 
On glorious wisdom nurtured, 
Through that most limpid air evermore 
luxuriously moving. 
There where once to the nine 
Holy Pierian Muses, so ’tis told, 
Golden-haired Harmonia gave birth. 


The poet by reviving in himself 
Harmonia’s symphony and song, has 
tried to attune once more this jan- 
gled lyre of a world where love has 
soured to hate, beauty has brought 
destruction, and wisdom has been 
perverted. 
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ARLY in April, Willard Ted- 
k der received word that he was 

_4 among the heirs to an estate 
left by a cousin in Salt Lake City. 
He was surprised. He had had no 
contact with the cousin for years. 
Then he thought, grinning, “To him 
who has shall be given.” He was a 
man whose endeavor in life was to 
accumulate money and property, 
and he was already well off. 

He wondered how large the es- 
tate was, how many heirs there were, 
and how much he was likely to get. 
At first, he thought of writing to the 
lawyer who had notified him, but 
he distrusted lawyers. Wouldn’t it 
be better to go himself? He hadn’t 
been outside Massachusetts for sev- 
eral years. A change would be good 
for him, and if he were on the 
ground, he could protect his rights 
and get all that was coming to him. 
On the other hand, his share might 
not cover expenses .. . He reflected 
on the risks and advantages for a 
couple of days, then decided to go. 

Willard Tedder was in his late 
thirties, a deliberate man, who peered 
through spectacles with light-col- 
ored frames, often was in need of 
a haircut, and wore clothes that, 
though not shabby, seemed on the 
point of becoming so. He lived in 
one room on the top floor of a large, 
old-fashioned residence that he had 
bought and converted into profit- 
able apartments. He owned or had 
invested in other properties and 
businesses. Much of his money was 
in cash in safe-deposit boxes. He also 


had funds concealed in his room, 
for he liked the feeling that he could 
put his hands on money whenever 
he wanted to. Though he kept only 
five or ten dollars at a time in his 
pockets, he was accustomed to wear 
a money belt containing from a 
hundred to two hundred times as 
much. He seldom bought anything. 
He prepared most of his own meals. 
In his youth he had been a tool- 
maker and had earned good pay, es- 
pecially during the war, but he had 
soon become aware of his gift for 
multiplying money and had given 
up tool-making. His broad face bore 
a dull, simple-minded expression, 
which he cultivated. 

Tedder had a secondhand car, ac- 
quired from a_ borrower who 
couldn’t pay up. In this car, he set 
out for Salt Lake City on the 10th 
of April. As he drove across New 
York State and down into Pennsyl- 
vania towards Ohio and Indiana, 
the weather was fair and spring was 
signaling from every field and 
meadow, but Tedder was unaware. 
He thought of the gasoline he was 
using, the careless tenants and the 
somewhat easy-going collector he 
had left behind, and the $975 in 
his money belt. He might be robbed. 
Fire might attack one of his houses. 
The collector might make off with 
what he collected. Away from his 
familiar room and his familiar em- 
ployment, Tedder felt beset by all 
sorts of dangers, and defenceless 
against them. He thought several 
times of turning back. 
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Whenever he bought gasoline, he 
watched the pump closely to make 
sure he was not being overcharged, 
and he tried to get a little something 
extra each time — had his tires 
checked, asked for a map, or took 
along a few paper towels from the 
rest room. When he ignored a hitch- 
hiker, he imagined a malevolent 
glance following him down the road, 
and he was apprehensive if a car 
passed, as though the _ hitchhiker 
were overtaking him and intending 
to get even. 

Tedder’s car was so constructed 
that the seats could be converted 
into a bed. Each night, he sought 
out a secluded place at the edge of 
a town and slept in the car in his 
underwear. He had brought blan- 
kets. In the morning, he shaved in 
a rest room at a filling station. Oc- 


casionally, he stopped at a restau- 
rant for a cup of coffee, but he lived 
chiefly on sandwiches he made him- 
self. For dessert, he had a small box 
of dried fruit that he calculated 
would last to Salt Lake City. 


One noon, when he was passing 
through Illinois, he noticed a white, 
wooden country church set back 
about fifty yards from U.S. 40. 
Bushes and trees shielded it from the 
road. There were no houses at hand. 
As he had been looking for a place 
to eat his lunch, Tedder stopped his 
car, backed up, and drove onto the 
church grounds. 

The church, surrounded by several 
tall trees not yet in leaf, was squatty 
and L-shaped, with a square tower 
set in the angle. The belfry was with- 
out a bell. Half a dozen gothic win- 
dows of stained glass relieved the 
faded white paint. 

Getting out of his car, Tedder 
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took a deep breath or two and 
stretched his legs. Beside the church 
was a hand pump with an aluminum 
cup chained to it. Two wooden priv- 
ies stood in back. Beyond them was 
a brook, then rolling ground cov- 
ered with brush. A weathered sign 
identified the sect as Methodist. 

An extraordinary quiet lay upon 
the church. Tedder spread a blanket 
on the front lawn and sat with his 
back to U.S. 40, which seemed so 
far off that he forgot about it. As 
he was making two peanut-butter 
sandwiches, he wondered how many 
persons came to the service on Sun- 
day and whether any of them still 
drove up in wagons. It would not 
have surprised him. He leaned back 
on one elbow, eating a sandwich, ob- 
serving the clear, blue sky, the bare 
trees that were on the point of fling- 
ing out leaves, and the fresh, green 
grass. When he had eaten the first 
sandwich, he went to the pump and 
drank a cup of water. He found it 
surprising to pump water out of the 
ground. 

The more he sat there—munch- 
ing, looking, listening, smelling— 
the more he was conscious of an 
unfamiliar calmness in his mind, a 
loosening and slackening of bonds 
that ordinarily held him. He was so 
quiet that three small birds flew 
down and began to forage in the 
grass near him. He took a slice from 
his sliced loaf of bread, intending to 
scatter it in crumbs for the birds, 
then thought better of it and re- 
turned the slice to the package. In- 
stead, he broke up some of his sec- 
ond sandwich. He watched the 
little beggars scrambling for the 
crumbs. 

“Here,” he thought, “I’ve come 
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all the way from Massachusetts to 
feed them.” 

He was pleased with himself. 
There was something strange and 
stimulating in the situation. He be- 
gan to think of things that hadn’t 
come into his mind in years. As 
a boy in the country he had at- 
tended just such a church. He had 
used to shoot sparrows with an air 
rifle, and now he was sorry. He 
even thought of his wife. For Wil- 
lard Tedder had been married when 
he was twenty, too young to know 
anything about the world. He and 
his wife hadn’t got along well. He 
thought her a spendthrift and she 
thought him. a miser. She agreed to 
a divorce without alimony, so he let 
her have one. Soon afterwards, she 
married somebody else. He had no 
idea where she was now, or whether 
she were living or dead. But the 
thought of her, the thought 
of the companionship in the 
first few months — there had 
been no truly passionate attachment 
—softened him. If things had gone 
differently, she might have been 
sitting beside him at that moment. 
It would have cost more, but per- 
haps it would have been worth it. 
They might have had children, too. 
In his mind, Willard Tedder saw 
children rolling about on the grass 
in front of the church. He looked 
into the future and saw himself 
alone, dying alone, one of those old 
men who die unnoticed in a room 
filled with hoarded newspapers and 
magazines among which are con- 
cealed bankbooks and quantities of 
cash. He sighed. 

Looking about at the brush and 
the fields, he wondered how people 
got a living in such a place, with no 
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apartments, no businesses, no banks, 
nothing but dirt. They probably 
just about made ends meet. They 
didn’t even have money enough to 
paint the church. 

An idea both exhilarating and 
frightening occurred to him: “Sup- 
pose I give them a hundred dollars 
to paint it! They could buy paint 
and brushes and do the work them- 
selves.” Safe in the knowledge that 
he would do no such thing, he mused 
on the idea. He saw the pastor an- 
nouncing the mysterious gift from 
the pulpit, the congregation talking 
and wondering about it. 

The more he mused, glorying in 
his fancied generosity, the more the 
idea took hold of him, though he 
came down quickly from $100 to 
$50, finally to $10. Yes, he would 
leave $10; he could deduct it from 
his income tax, which made the 
gesture seem less extravagant. It 
wouldn’t help much towards paint- 
ing the church, but they could do 
something or other with $10. 

Taking out a ballpoint pen (it 
was an advertisement from an in- 
surance agent; he never bought a 
pen or pencil, because there was 
always a way to get one free), he 
wrote two or three practice notes 
on a paper bag. The following 
satisfied him: 


This little donation of $10 is from a 
traveler from New England that stopped 
by and rested at your church. 


The modesty of “little donation” 
pleased him particularly, because it 
was, after all, a pretty good dona- 
tion, probably more than some mem- 
bers of the congregation gave in a 
year. But he wasn’t trying to make 
a big thing out of it; he wasn’t even 
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signing his name. When he had read 
the note over two or three times, 
he glanced at his watch. It was al- 
most two o'clock. He had spent 
more time there than he had in- 
tended. Fetching an envelope and 
a pad from the car, he quickly copied 
the note and folded it. He ad- 
dressed the envelope “For the Pas- 
tor.” 

Grinning, he pushed the sealed 
envelope through a slot in the front 
door of the church. 

As he drove away, he reflected 
that his wife would have approved 
of what he had done, though she 
would have wanted him to leave the 
hundred. He shook his head. Some 
people were born sensible and others 
foolish, and there was nothing that 
could be done about it. Willard 
Tedder already regretted the $10. 
Somebody besides the pastor might 
find it and keep it. The pastor him- 
self might keep it; for a man who 
wears his collar backwards is not 
necessarily better than a man who 
wears it frontwards. Or the church 
might burn down. At the very 
least, he ought to have signed his 
name. But it was too late to think 
of those things. Tedder pressed 
resolutely on the pedal. He drove 
past acres upon acres of rolling 
land and corn stubble. By night, he 
was beyond St. Louis. 

He had thrown away so much 
money that day that he did not go 
to a restaurant for supper, but sat 
in the car and ate more peanut- 
butter sandwiches. Then he stopped 
at a dingy place along the way and 
ordered a cup of coffee. There were 
several noisy men crowded at the 
counter. He did not like the looks 
of them and he took care to draw 
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no more than a quarter from his 
pocket. He did not stay long. 

About dark, waiting until he 
was alone on the road for a minute, 
he turned up a dirt road beside a 
stream. Driving a mile on the road, 
he did not see a house or meet an- 
other car. He turned about, went 
back half a mile, and drew up be- 
side the road. In the next hour, no 
car came along, so he made up his 
bed, locked himself in, and went 
to sleep. 

Somewhat after midnight, he was 
aroused by a battering at the win- 
dow nearest his face. A powerful 
light was directed into his eyes and 
a man’s voice demanded that he 
open a door. In the glare of the 
light, Willard Tedder saw a pistol. 
He opened a door. Three men, per- 
haps some of those who had been 
in the diner, hauled him out onto 
the ground. They detected his 
money belt and ripped it off. Then 
they tore up his shirt and tied his 
hands and feet with strips of it. 
They took the money from _ his 
trousers. 

One of the men put the pistol 
to Willard Tedder’s head and de- 
manded more money. 

“T haven’t got any,” Tedder said, 
cowering. 

They kicked him. They ran- 
sacked the trunk and his suitcase. 
One threw the key of the car off 
into the bushes. Then they cursed 
him and drove away in their own 
car, which had stood with the lights 
out and the motor idling. 

Tedder shouted for help, but 
there was nobody to hear him. 
Dawn was coming on by the time 
he worked himself loose. He was 
bruised but not badly hurt. The 
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robbers had not got all his money, 
for, instead of carrying it all in 
his belt, he had hidden about $400 
under the cushion of the rear seat. 
He had another key to the car, too, 
in the sweatband of his hat. He 
gathered his scattered belongings, 
put on another shirt, and drove 
away. At the first town, he sought 
out a policeman and made a com- 
plaint. He could give but a meager 
description of the men and the 
place. The policeman seemed little 
interested. 

“We'll do what we can,” he said, 
“but they’re prob’ly half way to 
California by now.” He _ added, 
“What'd you have all that cash with 
you for? Ever heard of Traveler’s 
Checks?” 

Tedder gathered that the police- 
man suspected him of being a gam- 
bler on his way to Reno or Las 
Vegas and had no sympathy for his 
loss. 

Tedder shaved and washed at a 
gasoline station. He bought break- 
fast at a restaurant. Then he con- 
tinued towards Salt Lake City. 

The whole sunny day, his mind 
was filled with dismal thoughts. 
He passed men ploughing, passed 
silos, lambs, pheasants, bluebirds, 
cherry trees in blossom, but all he 
saw was the straight, blank river of 
concrete in front of him. He be- 
wailed not only inwardly but aloud 
the loss of his money. What he had 
saved by avoiding motels and res- 
taurants had been more than can- 
celed out. He was beset by strange 
conjectures. Had God punished him 
for leaving only $10 instead of $100 
at the church? Had a curse been 
put upon his whole journey? 

When he reached Salt Lake City, 
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it developed that the estate was a 
small one and that his share 
amounted to little more than a 
token of remembrance. It was all 
he could reasonably have expected, 
but, in his disappointment, he felt 
himself not only the victim of a 
conspiracy among the other heirs 
but the object of wrath from a 
higher sphere. It seemed to him that 
he had been badly used all around. 

And perhaps he had not yet come 
to the end of it. What might he 
not find when he returned home? 
He went back by another route. 

No lightnings, fires, or hurri- 
canes, he found, had laid waste his 
substance. Relieved, he made up his 
mind not to wander again. 

As time went on, he remembered 
the robbery less and less often. No 
word came from the police. He 
had expected none. The episode 
tended to drop out of memory, 
like other events in his life in which 
he had played a disagreeable, ridicu- 
lous, or painful part. 

But the noon hour in front of 
the country church often recurred 
to him, particularly just before he 
fell asleep at night. The tranquillity 
of the scene, the trustful approach 
of the birds, the taste of the water 
pumped out of the ground, the 
shadows of the trees, the vague, 
compounded fragrance of the air all 
rose up in his thoughts. 

About five years later, he found 
it necessary to go to Chicago, and 
he drove out in the same automobile. 
When he had finished his business, 
which took less time than he had ex- 
pected, he remembered the little 
church. And his $10. Had it been 
safely received? 

Half a day’s driving brought 
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Willard Tedder to the church. It 
looked just as before, except that 
more paint had peeled off. He 
pumped a cup of water and drank 
it. Then he went in search of the 
pastor. 

The pastor, whose name was 
David Kershaw, lived about a mile 
from the church. He was a few 
years younger than Tedder, a short 
man with a rather large head, and 
reddish hair on the backs of his 
hands. When Tedder found him, he 
was spading a garden, for it was 
spring again. 

Tedder introduced himself and 
said, putting on his air of candor 
and simplicity, “Several years ago, 
a friend of mine passed this way 
and left a small contribution at your 
church. He told me about it once. 
He was always curious to know 
whether you got it, but he never 


happened to come out this way 


again. He died last year. I hap- 
pened to be out this way myself 
and I thought I’d ask.” Willard 
Tedder smiled. ‘‘No business of mine, 
y understand. Just curious.” 

The Reverend Mr. Kershaw stuck 
his spade into the earth, brushed his 
hands together, and said, “Yes, I 
can tell you about it, Mr. Tedder. 
Glad to. Perhaps we might go in the 
house and sit down. What was your 
friend’s name?” 

“Alvin Bowers.” 

It was the first name Tedder 
could think of, the name of one of 
his tenants, who was usually in ar- 
rears. 

“Ah, yes. He left a note but 
didn’t sign it.” 

“So he told me.” 

There was nobody ‘else in the 
house. They sat in the front room, 
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which was plainly furnished, with 
a writing table at one side and a 
number of books, some on shelves 
and others stacked on the table. A 
framed copy of the Ten Command- 
ments, in heavy black type, hung 
on one wall. A triangular piece of 
the wallpaper had come away from 
another wall, exposing rough, gray- 
ish plaster. Mr. Kershaw motioned 
to Tedder to sit down. They faced 
each other. The pastor thoughtfully 
observed Willard Tedder. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, “your 
friend couldn’t have lived to come 
here himself. I’m sure he would have 
been interested to know the sequel 
to his kindness. 

“IT found the envelope, probably 
the same day it was left. It was a 
weekday. I was alone in the church. 
I read the note several times, sitting 
on one of the benches.” Mr. Ker- 
shaw spoke with deliberation, as 
though it were a matter of the 
gravest importance. “It seemed to 
me a rather special sort of windfall, 
this $10, as though the Lord had 
gone out of his way to provide it, 
and I thought something special 
ought to be done with it. I sat there 
thinking and praying and wondering 
what to do. I said to myself, ‘Now, 
don’t be hasty, David Kershaw. The 
Lord’ll tell you what to do when the 
time comes.’ And so He did, a few 
days later.” 

Mr. Kershaw smiled. He pursed 
his lips and looked at Willard Tedder. 

“There is a man in the parish 
named Howard Colchester,” he went 
on. “Howard’s a right good busi- 
ness man, and it occurred to me, 
through the Lord’s prompting, to 
entrust the ten dollars to Howard 
and see whether he could trade with 
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it and make a profit for the Lord. 
You’re familiar with the parable of 
the servants who were entrusted 
with money to invest while their 
master went on a journey?” 

“T heard it when I was a boy, I 
guess.” 

“Well, I said to Howard, 
‘Howard, here is a talent (that’s 
what J called the ten dollars) that 
the Lord has put into my hands to 
increase for Him. I’m not a busi- 
nessman, so my way of increasing 
it is to give it to you and ask you 
to increase it.’ 

“You know, that sort of tickled 
Howard. Put him on his mettle. He 
came back in a few days with 
twenty dollars. He’d bought a 


young pig and swapped the pig for 
four secondhand tires and sold the 
tires for twenty dollars. 

“T handed the twenty dollars back 


to him and I said, ‘Howard, see 
what you can do with twenty.’ 
And it wasn’t a month before he 
had the twenty up to a hundred. 

“Then we portioned that out 
among other men in the congrega- 
tion, and women, too. They didn’t 
all do as well as Howard. He’s 
about the shrewdest one in that 
line, I’d say. But even the ones that 
don’t do so well with their own 
money seemed to make a profit 
with this. Buying and selling cat- 
tle, grain, farm machinery, cars, 
what not, they brought it up to a 
little over a thousand dollars in a 
year.” 

Mr. Kershaw leaned forward. His 
eyes were alive with excitement. He 
pointed at Willard Tedder and 
smiled. “You know,” he said, “I 
began to be a little frightened of 
all that money. I’m not used to it. 
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And it wasn’t mine or Howard’s 
or anybody else’s. It was the Lord’s. 
We called it the Lord’s Talents. 

“We had a meeting and talked 
about what to do with it. Some 
were in favor of keeping on and 
getting enough to build a new 
church. But it didn’t seem right to 
spend the money on ourselves, even 
for a new house of worship. So can 
you guess what we did, Mr. Ted- 
der?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

Mr. Kershaw took a long breath 
and smiled. “Mr. Tedder,” he said, 
“because of the ten dollars your 
friend left, a number of poor 
Negroes in Africa have had cata- 
racts removed from their eyes and 
can see again, with glasses also pro- 
vided by the Lord’s Talents. Sev- 
eral homeless boys and girls in Aus- 
tria have been sheltered. Starving 
children in India have been fed. A 
boy in this town who fell under a 
freight train has a new leg that gets 
him around at least half as well as 
the old one. In Alaska, in Peru, in 
Mexico this money has come like 
the healing, joyous sunlight into 
dark places. 

“Sometimes we have a thousand 
dollars to spend, sometimes only 
fifty. But we never fall below ten 
dollars, the seed corn for new crops.” 
He paused. ““What a pity your friend 
didn’t live to know this! How it 
would have rejoiced a nature such 
as his!” 

Willard Tedder nodded, looking 
at the floor. He could not help 
wondering whether, if he had kept 
the ten dollars, he might not have 
multiplied it just as handsomely for 
his own profit. Perhaps not. Per- 
haps the hand of God was neces- 
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sary for such results. He was 
cheered a little by the thought that 
he had done so much good, that so 
many persons in so many parts of 
the world were beholden to him, 
and that it had all cost him only ten 
dollars. He was aware of unwonted 
surgings and blossomings in_ his 
soul. He wished he had not uttered 
the lie about Alvin Bowers, and he 
tried to think of a way to explain 
it, and to claim the credit for him- 
self without seeming vainglorious. 

While he was struggling with 
this problem, Mr. Kershaw spoke 
again. “Mr. Tedder,” he said, look- 
ing quizzically at him, “I haven’t 
quite told the whole tale yet. 
Maybe I ought not to. But if your 
friend is dead, it can do him no in- 
jury. Mr. Tedder, there was no 
money in that envelope. Only the 
note.” 

“No money?” 

“Evidently Mr. Bowers neglected 
to put it in. Perhaps he was in a 
hurry to continue his journey. He 
put the note in and no doubt in- 
tended to put the ten dollars in, 
too.” 

“But you got the money. You 
said so.” 

“Tm afraid Tve been evasive 
about it. What happened was that, 
not finding the money, and feeling 
sure the Lord hadn’t intended it to 
be that way, it came to me that I 
had ten dollars of my own. I seldom 
do. This isn’t a rich parish, as you 
can judge. But I'd been saving up 
for a birthday present for my wife. 
She’d wanted a pressure cooker for 
a long time, several years, really, 
and I’d finally got ten dollars to- 
gether. I asked her whether she’d 
rather have the cooker or have the 
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money go to the other purpose. She 
didn’t hesitate, of course. 

“Tt’s often amused us to think of 
your friend. How embarrassed he’d 
be. But it’s been instructive, too. It 
shows that a good impulse alone, 
with the Lord’s blessing, can be 
enormously fruitful.” 

Tedder’s forehead wrinkled as 
though with dismay or pain. He 
was experiencing one of those in- 
sights into his own character that, 
though they come rarely to a man, 
come with agonizing effect. What 
he perceived was that somewhere 
within himself existed a device, a 
sort of psychic trigger, that auto- 
matically set off a preventive mech- 
anism whenever he had a good- 
hearted impulse that would cost 
him money. 

He yearned to defeat, to rise 
above this mechanism, if only once. 
“Mr. Kershaw,” he _ exclaimed, 
“that’s terrible! I—my friend would 
feel terrible if he knew that. I’m 
going to write you a check to cover 
“" 

He took out checkbook and pen. 
He had the bold, happy notion of 
writing a check not for ten dollars 
but for a hundred. He could afford 
it. He would dazzle the poor pastor. 
Overwhelm him. Outplay him. For 
he saw that Mr. Kershaw had guessed 
the truth—that there was no Alvin 
Bowers, no dead friend involved, 
only a cheapskate named Willard 
Tedder. 

He wrote the date on the check, 
and the name, Rev. David Kershaw. 
But when he tried to write 100 after 
the dollar sign, only one zero would 
come out of the pen. The second 
turned into a firm dash. He paused. 
Then, like one being miserably 
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driven, he wrote on the next line 
“Ten and no/100.” He signed the 
check, tore it off, and handed it 
to the pastor. 

Glancing aside, he murmured, 
“With my compliments.” 


When he drove off, he was still 
berating himself for not having 
made the check out for a hundred 
dollars. He had honestly intended 


to. 
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But, by the time he was five 
miles away, even ten dollars seemed 
a good deal of money, and after a 
while Willard Tedder said to him- 
self, “When you come right down 
to it, I didn’t need to give him any- 
thing. The black people got their 
eyes fixed and all the rest of it just 
the same, didn’t they? It wasn’t the 
money that was important, it was 
the idea. I was the one that gave 
him the idea, you might say.” 


Marigold 


Harry Morris 


Our love grows still and still you grow unharried; 


Time feeds but eats not; 


Space thins but heats not; 


We love; I am and yet I’m not unmarried. 


This summer flower follows to my sun: 


The marigold upturns 


Its honey-head and learns 


The sun warms yet from million journeys run. 


At times the sun is barred by circumstance 


From all your world, yet in 


This marigold the sin 


Of love is pressed and still our sustenance. 


James Joyce's “Ecce Puer” 
The Return of the Prodding Gaul 


MarVIN FISHER 


poem, simply yet grace- 

fully eloquent. To both 
critics and cultists it is recognizable 
as one of James Joyce’s greatest 
single lyrical achievements, a poem 
that is worthy of praise without 
compensatory references to his more 
distinguished prose efforts. ‘Ecce 
Puer” need borrow none of the ac- 
cumulated luster of the better 
known prose works beginning with 
Dubliners and culminating in Fin- 
negans Wake, since the poem con- 
tains rather the most satisfying 
splendor that can be effected by an 
economy of means in the hands of 
the most methodical writer in mod- 
ern literature. Here is the poem: 


ee re PUER” is a slender 


Of the dark past 
A child is born; 
With joy and grief 
My heart is torn. 


Calm in his cradle 
The living lies. 

May love and mercy 
Unclose his eyes! 


Young life is breathed 
On the glass; 

The world that was not 
Comes to pass. 


A child is sleeping: 
An old man gone. 
O, father forsaken, 
Forgive your son! 


The common reader’s conception 
of James Joyce has been influenced 


by the mildly hostile nature of much 
of the popular Joyce criticism, by 
the mere bulk of Ulysses, and most 
of all by the unique, multi-levelled, 
and admittedly difficult verbal med- 
ium of Finnegans Wake. This reader, 
confronted with the plain facts of 
“Ecce Puer,” may well ask whether 
the poem is at all typical of or in- 
tegral to Joyce’s work. Is not the 
author’s real nature more truly rep- 
resented by the highly complex but 
skillfully interwoven themes and 
motifs that are incorporated in the 
polysyllabic vagaries of Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake? What can the 
tersely restrained simplicity of this 
poem, which contains only one word 
of more than two syllables, have in 
common with the complexity that 
characterizes so much of Ulysses and 
is climaxed not in the unconscious 
but in the subconscious nature of 
Finnegans Wake? How can the 
economy and restraint of “Ecce 
Puer” be even remotely connected 
with over seven hundred and fifty 
pages which profess to represent 
eighteen hours in the lives of three 
major characters in a most limited 
physical environment on a typical, 
even trivial day in June, 1904? 
Nevertheless, this poem, seemingly 
unlike the bulk of Joyce’s work, 
summarizes the most significant of 
his recurrent themes. For, strangely 
enough, the half a hundred words of 
this poem contain a coalescence of 
the elements and materials used by 
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Joyce in his four best known and in- 
dividually distinctive prose works. 
The poem is in part a return to the 
flawless technique of Dubliners and 
the compacted experiences of A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
Each of the four stanzas is a minia- 
ture epiphany; and taken together 
they represent a revelation that is 
continually expanding in concentric 
many-meaninged circles to repro- 
duce the unending rhythm of birth 
and death. Just as evident here as 
the form and method of Dubliners 
are some of the themes and occur- 
rences of Ulysses, and the philosoph- 
ical framework of Finnegans Wake. 

In a sense, the two words which 
constitute the title are the most im- 
portant of the entire poem, for they 
indicate the direction or the thrust 
of the poem. The title, “Ecce Puer,” 
is both a play on words and a re- 
defining of the original Christian 
myth, or at least, a restatement of 
its central meaning in immediate, 
personal terms. Joyce is only too well 
aware of the phrase “‘ecce homo” 
and its significant context. He in- 
tentionally uses a derivative title in 
order to bring to the poem a set of 
nonliterary associations which are at 
the heart of the religious beliefs of 
the West. The crucifixion of Jesus, 
the event so obliquely alluded to, is 
described in John xix.5: 


Pilate therefore went forth again, and 
saith unto them, “Behold, I bring him forth 
to you, that ye may know that I find no 
fault in him.” Then came Jesus forth, wear- 
ing the crown of thorns, and the purple 
robe. And Pilate saith unto them, “Behold 
the man!”” When the chief priests therefore 
and officers saw him, they cried out, saying, 
“Crucify him, crucify him.” Pilate saith 
unto them, “Take ye him, and crucify him: 
for I find no fault in him.” The Jews an- 
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swered him, “We have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die, because he made him- 
self the Son of God.” 


The salient points of the episode, in 
addition to the redemptive death of 
Jesus, are His total innocence and the 
suggestion of suffering prior to 
death—the meaning of the thorns. 

Further evidence of the implica- 
tive nature of the title is the lack of 
apparent connection between it and 
the secondary materials of the poem 
—those thoughts or events in ex- 
perience which lie behind the imag- 
ized concepts which constitute the 
structure of the poem. “Ecce Puer” 
is ultimately derived from two 
events in Joyce’s life, both of great 
importance to him. Written in 1932, 
this poem combines the celebration 
of the birth of Joyce’s grandson with 
the almost coincidental mourning 
for the death of his father. 

The poem, however, undergoes a 
process of depersonalization. Both 
the old man and the child are first 
viewed as people, not as members of 
Joyce’s immediate family. The exact 
designations are ‘“‘a child” and “an 
old man.” Nothing could be less 
definite, less specific, or more in- 
tentionally anonymous. 

The first two lines of the poem 
(“Of the dark past/A child is 
born”) are a succinct summation of 
one of the most difficult and most 
criticized phases of Ulysses, the hos- 
pital scene where Mrs. Purefoy de- 
livers her child out of the dark past 
of linguistic development. The very 
fact the child is born “of the dark 
past” binds him to those same ele- 
ments which constitute the past. The 
act of birth marks the act of crea- 
tion, of giving form and meaning to 
a pre-existent void. Through the 
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evolution of language, beginning 
with the involved constructions of 
Latin style and continuing through 
the Medieval period, parodying the 
notably English men of letters and 
reaching its consummation in a verbal 
pandemonium, Joyce correlates the 
embryonic development of the foe- 
tus with ages of language both living 
and dead. Joyce’s method here seems 
to follow Jung’s theory of a “collec- 
tive unconscious,” a racial mythol- 
ogy which has its origins not in the 
personal unconscious, but which 
stems from a backlog of racial 
memory, an echo of Stephen Deda- 
lus’ “‘uncreated conscience of my 
race.” 


Jung’s thesis complements an- 
other theory which Joyce drew 
upon, that of the Italian philosopher 
Vico, who held that human history 
progressed in cycles, each of which 
contained the same four phases. 
Joyce’s debt to Vico has been ade- 
quately documented; and it should 
be sufficient to say that Vico’s cy- 
clical theory was the irreducible his- 
torical process which Joyce, the 
creative artist, used as a structural 
basis in Finnegans Wake to equate, 
transpose, and merge his own myth 
with innumerable correspondences 
and associations, secure in_ the 
knowledge that his creation would 
coincide with the general pattern of 
human history. Both Jung’s racial 
unconscious and Vico’s historical 
cycle seek the common ground of a 
general pattern, and were thus at- 
tractive to Joyce. It is in the last 
two stanzas of the poem that a 
cyclical view becomes explicit. 

The remaining lines of the first 
stanza (“With joy and grief/My 
heart is torn’’) contain the tensions, 
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the divergent and explosive forces 
that affect the poet. This is the con- 
dition of the martyr (a pose not un- 
known in Joyce—St. Stephen) or of 
one who is sympathetically aware of 
the martyr. More specifically, joy is 
the hope for the future—a hint of 
the Messianic ideal, which has been 
already prophesied by Joyce’s echo- 
ing the words of the Christmas 
hymns: “Rejoice, a child is born.” 
And grief is indicative of the dismal 
view of the past voiced by the auto- 
biographical Stephen Dedalus. 

Soft, fluid “Il” sounds quiet the 
reader in the next two lines, but be- 
neath the lull of “Calm in his cradle/ 
The living lies” is the implication, 
perhaps only an unvoiced question- 
ing, of a parallel condition in the 
dead. Central to this suggestion is 
the explicit mention of the “cradle” 
as a container for the living (the 
unspoken association being the cof- 
fin and the dead). Then too, the 
immediately following supplication 
(“May love and mercy/Unclose his 
eyes!”’) is so fervently and compas- 
sionately voiced that one is made 
aware that the living has something 
in common with the unliving, the 
lack of any profound sight. The two 
lines are reminiscent of the blessing 
said of the dead—‘May the Lord 
have mercy on his soul.” Also sug- 
gested here is Stephen Dedalus’ un- 
failingly dark view of the past— 
“History is a nightmare from which 
I am trying to awake,” literally to 
open his eyes and disengage himself 
from the bad dream that man’s past 
evokes. Hence, the later and more 
imperative admonition, ‘“Finnegans, 
Wake!” But this still does not ex- 
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plain the use of “unclose,” a word 
that certainly does not seem to be- 
long. That the word should be a 
negative imperative is important. 
The eyes of a dead person are closed, 
as are the eyes of the foetus: there- 
fore to undo death or to begin life, 
one must unclose those eyes. Joyce 
has used a single strange word to 
focus his meaning. The whole qual- 
ity of the stanza recalls that mag- 
nificently phrased coda in the last 
paragraph of “The Dead,” the con- 
cluding story in Dubliners: “His soul 
swooned slowly as he heard the snow 
falling faintly through the universe 
and faintly falling, like the descent 
of their last end, upon all the living 
and the dead.” 

“Young life is breathed/On the 
glass;/The World that was not/ 
Comes to pass.” Here Joyce is, on 
one level at least, relating the flicker- 
ing beginning of life, the evident or- 
ganic miracle, that is to be found in 
the phenomenon of generation. A 
deeper level is established by the 
symbolic departure of “glass.” Could 
this be the looking glass, that instru- 
ment that functions solely to reflect 
objectively and transpose the contin- 
uous activity that is life? Remotely 
perhaps connected with Stephen’s 
vivid symbol of Irish art,” this mirror 
more obviously represents an early 
medical test for the existence of life, 
a test used only when life is indis- 
tinguishable from death. But with 
this new implication, the mirror 
completes a pattern, constructs a 
symmetrical view of any object or 
event, and integrates the reality with 
the illusion or the physical object 
with its reversed image. Everything 
and its contrary reflection may be 
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viewed simultaneously in this mirror 
which has already reflected the cof- 
fin inherent in the cradle—the death 
coexistent with life. The “glass” be- 
comes a symbol which unites and 
reconciles two hitherto unrelated 
areas—what Jung has called a medi- 
ator between the conscious and the 
unconscious and between all other 
pairs of opposites. 

Conjectural as this may seem, it 
serves as a support for the previously 
mentioned world view of Vico. This 
view, which is explicit in the re- 
mainder of the poem, which consti- 
tutes one of the philosophical 


rhythms of Ulysses, and which sup- 
plies the structural concept of Fin- 
negans Wake, is further borne out 
by the subtle ambiguity in ‘The 
World that was not/Comes to pass.” 
Here in quasi-biblical phraseology is 
a reminder of that dark past of 


primal chaos indicated in the first 
line of the poem as well as restate- 
ment of the theme of becoming and 
being, of void and form. But it is 
the word “pass” that produces the 
ambiguity. The more obvious sense 
of the word is “to be accomplished” 
or “to come into existence.” Still, 
“to pass” retains the sense of “to 
pass by” or “to overtake.” Another 
reading indicates “‘to pass an inspec- 
tion or test successfully; to attain 
the required standard.” And a read- 
ing still different could hold out for 
“to pass away” or “to be concluded.” 
(The words “to pass” are so flexible 
that they might also indicate that 
“the world that was not” comes to 
be regarded as valid—unheeded or 
unchallenged.) All these readings of 
the two words contribute to the idea 
of a cycle of nothing, becoming, 
being, and returning to nothing. 
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They differ, however, as to what 
stage of that cycle each one refers. 

Stephen, walking along Sandy- 
mount Beach, ponders the “ineluc- 
table modality,” the generations of 
man linked by a mystical umbilical 
cord, and the consubstantiality of 
Father and Son.* The common ele- 
ment in these thoughts of young 
Dedalus is indeed striking. Individual 
existence, that is, existence apart 
from the predetermined pattern, is 
metaphysically denied. Even the dog 
on the beach is “looking for some- 
thing lost in a past life’* (metem- 
psychosis). Bloom, also, is aware of 
the cycle — “Molly. Milly. Same 
thing watered down... Life. Life.’ 
“Every Friday buries a Thursday if 
you come to look at it.’”® The 
thought of a unifying cycle appears 
to Bloom in a less meditative though 
probably as emotionally colored an 
association as Stephen’s, but there is, 
ironically enough, too much of the 
worldly about Bloom for him to 
dwell on the subject. Nevertheless, 
the “wheels within wheels.”” The 
“same old dingdong always. Gas, 
then solid, then world, then cold, 
then dead shell drifting around...’ 
are Bloom’s own passing attentions 
to the pattern. Significantly enough, 
both the funeral and the occasion at 
the maternity hospital hold such as- 
sociations for Bloom. Quite evi- 
dently, Joyce was constantly at- 
tracted by the possibilities of a 
mythic cycle which allowed him to 
merge creation, history, and _ per- 
sonal experience. 
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Supplementing Vico and Jung 
with the writings of an earlier Italian 
philosopher, Giordano Bruno, Joyce 
reinforced his cyclical conception of 
reality. If, as Bruno said, each thing 
serves as the origin of its contrary, 
then Joyce could encompass birth 
and death, joy and grief, the cradle 
and the coffin, in one coincidental 
paradox that resolves itself into a 
continuous circle—‘The world that 
was not/Comes to pass,” and im- 
mediately following: “A child is 
sleeping:/An old man gone.” The 
idea of Bruno’s coinciding contraries 
is consistent with the simultaneous 
inversion of the looking glass, but no 
longer necessary is the objective 
symbol which effects the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites. This paradoxical 
reconciliation assumes a metaphys- 
ical validity and shapes the material 
out of which Joyce continues the 
poem. 

Strongly explicit in the conclud- 
ing stanza are the particular, per- 
sonal experiences of the seemingly 
remote author. 


A child is sleeping: 
An old man gone. 
O father forsaken 
Forgive your son! 


The first two lines juxtapose the 
child and the old man, life and death, 
the coinciding contraries mentioned 
earlier. Next to this two-line sum- 
mary of the poem’s action is a plea 
from the heart of the poet to the 
spirit of his dead father, a plea too 
late to be effectual even though 
it constitutes the culmination of 
Joyce’s looking glass revelations. The 
last two lines, recalling the Biblical 
overtones of the title and initial 
stanza, supply a reversed image of 
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the last words of Jesus before his 
death: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,” and 
the final cry, ““My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Joyce 
has from the title onward expanded 
the meaning of the poem in a man- 
ner that has become as ritual to him. 
The meanings of the poem may be 
said to expand in the same fashion as 
ripples in a pool form concentric 
circles always moving outward, till 
the last circle has become so large 
that its edges are blurred and its area 
is indefinite. One circle encloses the 
experience of the Joyce family. An- 
other circle takes in greater area and 
more meaning—perhaps Joyce has 
suggested that this is the experience 
of any man. This aim at a more uni- 
versal scope results from the ano- 
nymity of the people involved. A 
third circle confirms the universality 
of the experience and defines the 
history of the generations of man, 
the experience of Everyman. The 
final circle is achieved through the 
mythic—in this case the pattern of 
Christ’s origin, death, and resurrec- 
tion. Obliquely, perhaps, Joyce is 
also utilizing the myth of the 
Phoenix, the bird that is reborn out 
of its own ashes, just as the child is 
born out of the death of its grand- 
father, or the future is born at the 
death of the present. 

In Ulysses Bloom is not only the 
archetypal Everyman; he is, in vari- 
ous situations which Joyce views as 
correspondences, Moses, Elijah, Jesus, 
and even God. In this poem, too, 
Joyce has reflected the Nativity— 
and coincidentally the Crucifixion— 
in a culturally corresponding situa- 
tion, and moreover, he has employed 
the epiphany in its original sense, the 
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revelation of Christ to the Magi. 
Equally evident in this final stanza 
are the specific parallels with Ulys- 
ses. A child has been born of the same 
dark past, an old man has died, 
and a son has deserted his father. It 
is not for sentimental reasons that 
Joyce has recast his material. 


No, the sentimental is no part of 
Joyce as he, like Milton’s Satan, re- 
visits now with bolder wing the same 
argument that occupied so much of 
both the Portrait and Ulysses and 
even pervades the mind of the sleep- 
ing Earwicker. The cry: “O, father 
forsaken/Forgive your son!” could 
have no greater power even on the 
tongue of a repentant Satan. It con- 
solidates Stephen’s haunting remorse 
for his stubborn and proud refusal 
to ease his mother’s death, the “‘agen- 
bite of inwit,” with Joyce’s most re- 
current theme, the question of pa- 
ternity. Overtones of a religious de- 
nial—of the young man who has 
denied the faith of his forebears— 
are likewise present and ought not 
be suppressed. But even in Ulysses, 
Stephen is not the only one who has 
deserted his father, who has de- 
nounced his church, and who in- 
wardly has no armor against the 
prodding guilt, the gall of remorse 
and of additional suffering. Bloom, 
who as the fatherless son stands be- 
fore the mirror and sees himself the 
sonless father, Bloom, who recalls his 
dead father quoting Abraham from 
Mosenthal’s drama “*Nathan’s 
voice! His son’s voice! I hear the 
voice of Nathan who left his father 
to die of grief and misery in my 
arms, who left the house of his 
father and left the God of his 


father”’—also possesses this dual guilt 
®P. 75. 
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toward his dead father and toward 
his abandoned faith. From the time 
that Stephen defines paternity as a 
mystical estate,’® until he refuses to 
acknowledge the paternal advances 
of the vicariously divine Bloom, we 
follow with anticipation and ulti- 
mate disappointment his quest for a 
father and a faith. And finally it is 
Joyce himself who in the course of 
his own personal life cycle has as- 
sumed the role of the father, and 
who can, with remorseful maturity, 
view in retrospect the bitter arro- 
gance of his youthful Non serviam. 
He is the Icarus who had to swim to 
safety in order to become Dedalus, 
in order to “‘unclose his eyes.” 

The complex and paradoxical syn- 
thesis of the many resources of lan- 
guage so evident in this poem—one 
set of qualities providing instruc- 
tions for the interpretation of the 
meaning which emerges from an- 
other set — characterizes Joyce’s 
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novels and the fifteen cantos of 
Dubliners. Just as any synthesis, the 
poem can be successfully examined 
as an isolated whole, or it can be sub- 
jected to an approach which at- 
tempts to realize the elemental com- 
ponents of the poem in a larger con- 
text—not to demolish its unity of 
structure but to clarify and even re- 
inforce it. Either approach produces 
evidence that Joyce, the artificer, 
could vary his external style, but was 
possessed of an inner compulsion that 
would not permit him to abandon 
his most familiar materials. As a 
creative artist, he could find no 
mode of expression not contained in 
the materials of the very nets that 
once pinioned his newly tried wings. 
Like the resurrected Finnegan who 
begins to build anew in the very 
same pattern, James Joyce returns 
also to the cycle that nursed him, the 
cycle that has indelibly etched on 
his consciousness the already created 
conscience of his race. 


Tides 


BertTHA HINMAN 


I shall remember, ebbing, 
Translation never ends; 
That all ice melts and stirs; 
That rain, somehow, ascends. 


I may remember, drifting, 

How leaves forced from their hold 
Are caught by migrant winds; 

Are kept as fingered gold. 


I must remember, turning 
To join the sunward flow, 
How being’s groove is endless; 
How once I wished it so. 


A Good Gardener 


Jesse STUART 


horse down the road from 

Anticline Ridge toward 
Grassy Creek Valley. He saw some- 
thing move. Then he noticed a man, 
dressed only in shorts, was washing 
clothes beneath a beech tree. 

Enic rode toward the man. He 
laughed to himself as he thought 
about the hoboes he had captured 
and put to work and at the end of 
the day had ordered never to re- 
turn to Pleasantville-on-Grassy. 

“Stranger,” he said, reining his 
horse. to a stop, “looks like you’re 
puttin’ out a washin’ over there.” 

“Yep, I am,” the man said as he 
sat with his bare feet in the water 
while he rubbed his shirt on a rock. 
“And it’s not funny either! I heard 
you laughin’ all the way down the 
mountain.” 

“No, it’s not very funny for a 
man to have to wash his own 
clothes,” Enic said. “I agree with 
you, uncle. What you need is a good 
spouse to wash ’em.” 

“P’ve got her. She lives back in 
Philadelphia!” 

“Then what are you a-doin’ here?” 

“T’m huntin’ work,” he said as he 
rinsed his shirt in the clear water. 
Then he stood up and hung the shirt 
on the beech limb to dry. “You don’t 
know where I could find work, do 
you?” 

“You're not as young as most of 
the men we work in the oil fields,” 
Enic said, looking at the tall man’s 
graying hair, his stubby gray beard, 
and the loose muscles that rippled 
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under his white skin. ““What kind 
of work can you do?” 

“l’m a gardener,” the stranger 
said. “I'd like to work in a garden 
for some good farmer. I'd like to 
have a garden about three acres in 
size.” 

“That’s a mighty big garden, 
stranger,” Enic said. “I doubt if you 
could handle one that big.” 

“Oh, yes, I can.” 

“Right sure you wouldn’t like to 
work around the oil wells?” Enic 
asked. 

“Not me,” he said. “I’m sure I 
want nothing to do with oil and 
gas wells. I know what I want. And 
sooner or later [ll find it. I’ve 
blistered my feet walkin’—trying 
to find a three-acre garden.” 

“T know a man down at Pleasant- 
ville-on-Grassy that could use you, 
stranger,” Enic said. 

“Has he got a big garden?” the 
man asked as he put another dirty 
shirt into the water. “Has he got 
three acres?” 

“More that that,” Enic said, ““And 
he’d be glad to get a man. He’s had 
to use several of the well drillers in 
his garden. Just couldn’t get help. 
He’s our big boss, John Eads.” 

“How much and keep would he 
pay me?” 

“Oh—about three dollars a day.” 

“That’s good enough for me. Will 
you take me where he lives?” 

“Yep. Get your clothes and shoes 
on, and stuff that washing back into 
your grip,” Enic said. “We get so 
many drifters around these parts. 
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It’s unusual to find someone that 
wants to work. You talk like you 
might work.” 

“Might work,” the man laughed, 
“Wait till you see how I can culti- 
vate a garden.” 

The stranger got into his clothes 
quickly. It didn’t take him long to 
slip his socks back over his swollen 
feet and get on his shoes and lace 
them. Watching the old man hurry, 
Enic thought a man who would 
walk until his feet were swollen 
trying to find some work surely de- 
served consideration. The stranger 
put his clothes, wet and dry, into 
his dilapidated old suitcase which, 
Enic saw, contained a shaving mug, 
a long black-handled straight razor, 
a tooth brush, tooth paste, and soap. 
It was just about the same kind of 
suitcase that all the drifters had 
carried into the oil fields. 

“We'd better make ourselves ac- 
quainted,” Enic said as the old man 
picked up his suitcase. “My name is 
Enic Birdwell.” 

“T’m Don Compton,” the old man 
said. 

“This horse can’t pack double 
down the mountain,” Enic said. 
“But I'd be glad to carry your suit- 
case on the horse.” 

“That'll help me a lot,” Don 
Compton said. “How far do we 
have to go?” 

“About four miles. Think you can 
go that much farther on your swol- 
len dogs?” 

“Yes, Pll walk that much farther 
all right if I can find a garden to 
cultivate,” Don Compton said. 

“How far have you come today?” 

“About twenty miles—I’m just 
guessing. Didn’t have any way to 
measure the distance over Anticline 
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Ridge.” 

*That’s some hike,” Enic said as 
Don Compton limped along beside 
the horse. They walked on until they 
reached the foot of the mountain. 
There they turned to their right, up 
Grassy Creek and traveled along a 
narrow graveled highway between 
two mountains where there was just 
room enough for the highway and 
a single-track railway. Another mile 
or so the valley spread before them 
until it was more than a hundred 
yards wide and they could see a 
crooked row of oil derricks with 
machinery pumping oil. 

“This is a busy place,” Enic said. 
“If you was a bit younger I'd like 
to use you. I’m boss here—sort of a 
straw boss, you might say. John Eads 
is our big boss. He’s over me. But 
if I could—I might talk to him...” 

*T don’t want to work with oil 
or gas,” Don said. “What I want is 
to cultivate that three-acre garden 
for John Eads. That’s all I want.” 

“But you'd make more than three 
bucks a day and your keep with 
me,” Enic said, feeling sorry for the 
old man limping behind his horse 
on swollen feet. 

“Nope, that’s all I want,” Don 
said. 

“You're different from what I 
thought you was when I first saw 
you a-standing half naked by the 
creek,” Enic said. “I thought you 
was another ’bo. I got to thinkin’ 
about the hundreds we’ve worked 
all day—sometimes two or three 
days—worked the hell out of them 
then run ’em like tin-canned dogs 
when we got through with ’em. 
That’s what I was laughin’ about 
when I rode down the hill to you. 
I thought you’d be another of them 
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victims.” 

“If anybody’s to capture me and 
work me one, two, three days, and 
then give me the toe in the seat of 
the pants, I’d write to the president 
of the Grassy Creek Gas and Oil 
Company.” 

“Ah—I don’t think that’d work,” 
Enic said. ““He’s been here once but 
I never saw ’im. He’s worth about 
ten million, and he wouldn’t be in- 
terested in what some of his little 
bosses done to the hoboes, bums, 
and the drifters .. .” 

The road made a right turn, and 
in the distance the men could see 
Pleasantville-on-Grassy. The houses 
were built up against the mountain 
with the lower sides on stilts and 
the upper sides resting on the moun- 
tain. They were all built alike, and 
not one was painted; the elements 
had worn away any paint that 
might have been there. 

Down in the valley below were 
a few larger buildings. They were 
built on the hundred yards of level 
ground in the narrow-gauged valley. 

“Pleasantville - on - Grassy looks 
mighty like a coal camp to me,” 
Don said as they approached the 
village. 

“Yeah, it’s about the same as a 
coal mining camp,” Enic said. ‘See 
that big building yonder? That’s 
The Big Store. It’s about the same 
as a coal camp’s commissary. And 
the other big house to the left,” 
Enic raised his hand that held the 
bridle rein and pointed, “that’s the 
big boarding house. You'll prob- 
ably have to stay there if you work 
the boss’s garden. He never keeps 
anybody in his home.” 

“Can’t blame him for that,” Don 
laughed as he hobbled along. “‘Can’t 
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blame him for wanting privacy.” 

“Now I don’t mean any reflec- 
tions about you, Don,” Enic said. 
“But I found you over yonder on 
the mountain a-puttin’ out a wash- 
ing; I don’t know you. I couldn’t 
recommend you to the big boss. If 
I told him the circumstances, he’d 
think you was just another ’bo.” 

“You’re right, Mr. Birdwell,” 
Don agreed. “You can’t take too 
many chances on the hoboes. But 
when your bossman, John Eads, sees 
how I can cultivate a garden, he’ll 
want me to work with him forever. 
That’s one thing I can do.” 

“We'll go straight to Mr. Eads,” 
Enic said. “I know you'll want to 
know whether you can get work 
in his garden.” 

They turned down the street from 
The Big Store to the finest house 
in the village. It was a big two-story 
frame house painted green, with 
white windows and door facings. 
There were awnings over the win- 
dows. The yard was landscaped and 
the trunks of many trees were 
painted white up to the beginning 
of the bushy tops. 

“Say, this is some place,” 
said. 

Enic handed Don his suitcase and 
dismounted. “You let me see Mr. 
Eads first,’ Enic told him. “He'll 
want to know where I picked you 
up, since we’ve had to tin-can many 
men in the last few days. To be 
frank with you, I’ve enjoyed watch- 
ing the men take off, and every- 
body at the boarding house went 
out to see the fun. But it wouldn’t 
be any fun for me to see you tin- 
canned.” 

“Then you contact Mr. Eads 
first,” Don said. “I understand how 
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you feel. He’s your boss. While 
you’re in there, I’ll go around and 
look at his garden.” 

Enic disappeared and Don went 
around to the back of the house. 
He walked up to the heavy woven 
wire fence that enclosed a weedy 
garden and rested one elbow on top 
of a post. 

Don rested his chin in the palm 
of his hand. He saw the craw-grass 
choking the corn, cabbages, to- 
matoes. Some of the little spindly 
corn was smothered by ragweed 
and cockleburs. Bugs were eating 
the pale green potato vines. Many 
vines were leafless, and even the 
saw briers and ragweed were being 
eaten by the potato bugs. 

“Yonder is the man, Mr. Eads,” 
Don heard Enic say as the two men 
came around the house. 

Don turned to face them. “Mr. 
Eads, this is Don Compton.” 

“So you're the gardener?” John 
Eads said. 

“Yes, I’m a gardener,” Don said, 
shaking his head sadly. “But you’re 
not a gardener. And you’ve not had 
2 man in this garden this spring that 
knows how to garden. It’s a shame 
to let a garden grow up like this.” 
He shook his head ruefully. 

“Now listen, Compton,” said 
John Eads, ‘“‘don’t try to tell me 
about a garden. I know a little 
about gardening.” Then he chewed 
the end of his cigar. 

“T’m afraid you don’t know even 
a little,’ Don said. Then he caught 
the wink that Enic gave him and 
knew Enic was afraid he’d rouse 
John Eads’ anger. ““You’re a big boss, 
Mr. Eads,” Don continued in a 
softer tone, “and I know you have 
more on your mind than this garden. 
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You’re a gas and oil man and that’s 
why you've neglected this fertile 
piece of ground. These poor plants,” 
Don sighed. 

“Since you know so much about 
gardening, I’ll give you the job,” 
John Eads said as he took his half- 
chewed cigar from his clean-shaven 
lips. “I'll give you three bucks a day 
and your keep. If you clean this 
garden and do good work—if you’re 
a real gardener—I’ll raise you to four 
bucks a day in two weeks. How’s 
that?” 

“T’ll take you up on your offer,” 
Don said, looking John Eads straight 
in the eye. “I mean business about 
this garden. I want to get into that 
garden so bad I can taste it!” 

When Don looked at Enic he saw 
the red leaving his brown face and 
knew Enic was relieved that it was 
settled. 

“What kind of a hoe do you 
have?” Don asked. “Got any goose- 
necks?” 

“You'll find all sorts of tools in 
the tool shed. And if you don’t have 
all you want, I’ll get more for you.” 

“Then where do I stay?” Don 
asked. 

“Take him down to the boarding 
house and have Min and Charlie 
put him up, Enic,” John Eads said. 

Don’s room was on the third 
floor of the boarding house. It was 
tiny, with a little window with a 
single sash. He had to take the win- 
dow out to get fresh air, for it was 
like an oven since it was so close to 
the tin roof. When he took out the 
sash and left an unscreened hole, 
the insects flew in if he kept his 
light on. So he sat in the darkness 
until he was called down to supper. 

He ate at one of the long tables 
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where everybody had a boarding- 
house reach for the food. It was 
“rough grub,” the men said, beans, 
potatoes, meat with a little fat, cab- 
bage, gravy, with hot black coffee 
to wash it all down. The men didn’t 
take to Don Compton—not at first. 
He knew they were regular men 
and good workers, who had re- 
mained with their jobs. They re- 
garded him as just another ’bo who 
had drifted into the village. They 
didn’t respect a gardener either. 
After supper they sat in the hall 
or in their rooms and played check- 
ers, cards, or dominoes. A few of 
them read their Bibles, a few read 
newspapers, and some had battered 
copies of cheap novels. But Don 
preferred checkers. He played and 
won from everyone with whom he 
played. Even the first evening at 
Min-and-Charlie’s they began to 
call him “that thar checker player.” 
At night he slept very comfort- 
ably until Charlie banged on_ his 
door before daylight to call him to 
breakfast. Then he dressed in the 
clean work clothes he’d washed on 
the mountain side. When it was light 
enough for him to tell the vegetables 
and the weeds apart, he was in the 
garden with his gooseneck hoe. He 
knew if he cleaned it in time to 
save the vegetables, he’d have to 
work fast—and long hours, too. 
The first day he hoed the cab- 
bages. He carried the tall weeds out- 
side and left them in piles to wilt 
in the hot June sun. The next day 
he hoed the corn, and on the third 
day, he bugged the potatoes with 
his hands and burned the bugs. 
Then he started hoeing the pota- 
toes. When John Eads walked lei- 
surely out to see his garden after 
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he’d spent the day in his office, he 
found Don there working overtime. 

“T believe you are a gardener,” 
John Eads said as he chewed his 
cigar. “First chance I’ve had time 
to see what you’re doin’. You won’t 
have to wait two weeks to get your 
raise—you can get it from the first 
day you worked.” 

“Boss, if a man has a job to do, he 
can’t let hours stand in his way,” 
Don laughed. “Especially when 
plants in a garden are hurting. A 
man has to work and work fast.” 

“You’ve carried haystacks of 
weeds out of that garden,” John 
Eads said. “I thought you were just 
another *bo when Enic brought you 
here; now I know you're a real 
gardener.” 

“Everywhere I’ve worked people 
have liked my gardens,” Don told 
him. ‘You just give me a little more 
time and I'll show you a real 
garden.” 

Don Compton worked in the late 
evenings, after supper. He worked 
until the moon came up. At the end 
of June he had cleaned the whole 
garden of weeds and had replanted 
the vegetables that the weeds had 
smothered. From pale green vege- 
tables they turned to dark green, 
and now John Eads and Mrs. Eads 
brought their guests to see the 
beautiful garden Don Compton had 
made of it. 

Down at Min-and-Charlie’s, Don 
was called affectionately the big 
boss’ gardener. And the man to 
beat him playing checkers had not 
yet been found. Everybody seemed 
to like him. In the old-fashioned 
church at Pleasantville-on-Grassy, 
Don Compton had even been asked 
to pass the collection plate on Sun- 
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day mornings. He liked to talk with 
people, and they liked to talk with 
him. They told him about their 
homes, their families, and their work. 

Once Dave Bocock told him about 
a valley where he thought there was 
oil beyond the Anticline Ridge, but 
the Grassy Creek Gas and Oil Com- 
pany didn’t have the land leased. 
And later Dave told Don that the 
company had leased the land for 
twenty dollars an acre, the highest 
price ever paid for a lease in the 
history of the company, and true to 
Dave’s hunch about the oil there 
on the west side of Anticline Ridge, 
they had struck one of the finest 
oil wells the company owned. They 
estimated its value at $126,000. And 
Don was so pleased that Dave had 
stopped to tell him all about it that 
he told Enic Birdwell, who was 
Dave’s boss. 

Soon after that Don heard that 
Dave had been promoted to a fore- 
man. Speck Harmon talked about 
it while they sat thoughtfully play- 
ing checkers at Min-and-Charlie’s. 

“Old Dave can’t even read and 
write,” Speck commented. 

“Well, I got a promotion, too,” 
Don said. “Min moved me down 
from my cell to a pretty decent 
room on second. I’m as proud of 
that as old Dave Bocock is of his 
promotion. The boss says I’m the 
best gardener he’s ever seen. He 
wants me to stay over this winter 
and work for him next summer. 
Said after I’d gathered the truck 
and dug the potatoes he’d find 
something for me to do if it was 
scrubbing floors for Min and Char- 
lie.” 

“It’s good to have the big boss 
on your side,” said Speck as he 
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made a good checker move. “He can 
make you—or he can fix you. But 
he’s good to any man that tries to 
do right.” 

“Well, ain’t anybody got a good 
heart for a man that tries to do 
right?” 

“No, the real big boss ain’t,” 
Speck said. “A company is a big 
clumsy thing run by men you never 
see or hear tell of. What do men 
way off in a city know about what’s 
a-goin’ on here at Pleasantville-on- 
Grassy? They don’t know anything 
about us; we don’t know anything 
about them. If we did,” Speck 
talked on as he made a move to the 
King’s Row, “‘we’d all be a lot bet- 
ter off. But I heard the president of 
Grassy Creek Gas and Oil Com- 
pany is a-comin’ down here.” 

“Who is he, Speck?” Don asked. 

“T don’t know his name. He’s 
some big shot that wears a bigger 
stickpin in his necktie than the big 
boss here, and I hear he’s worth ten 
million and he holds his nose so high 
that he gets the rain in his nostrils.” 

“I'd like to see for myself what 
kind of a man he is. I'd like to get 
to talk with him,” Don said. “I 
know all about the people here now, 
and all about conditions—I know 
just what the whole place needs.” 

“You don’t think he’d listen to 
you, do you? He wouldn’t care 
about what anybody needs,” Speck 
said. 

“T wouldn’t mind tryin’ to get 
myself introduced to him,” Don 
said as he made three surprise moves 
and took the checker game. 

“You got me a-talkin’ and you 
winned this game, damn _ you,” 
Speck said. “You’re a slickun. But 
I don’t blame you—if you can get 
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away with it.” He laughed. 

The two men pushed their chairs 
back. 

“Old Dave’ll make a good boss, 
Don,” Speck said. “He ain’t an ed- 
dicated man with words and fig- 
ures, but he’s got horse sense. He 
knows men. And he knows the gas 
and oil business. He can just smell 
the land and tell whether there’s 
oil down thar two, three, or four 
thousand foot. The company made 
a wise move when they made him a 
straw boss.” 

“T’'d like to talk to the president 
about Dave, too,” Don said. 

“The big boss got a good gardener 
when he got you. But you got to 
be careful about keeping your job. 
You ain’t no spring chicken, even 
if you are a good gardener. You’re 
all set for the winter with a roof 
over your bed and grub to fill your 
stomach. Hell, you was out on the 
road, just another *bo a-washin’ your 
clothes in the creek, with swollen 
and blistered feet, when Enic found 
you. Now you’re somebody. But,” 
Speck added, “you better not try to 
tell the president what he should 
do. The big boss wouldn’t like it, 
and the president would only think 
you were trying to butt in. Not a 
man here but what likes you, feller. 
They like the guts you got for an 
old man. But don’t carry it too far.” 

“Tl be careful,” Don promised. 
“Td rather have the friendship of 
these men than to own this whole 
town, oil wells, gas wells, and every- 
thing else. I'd rather have it than 
their president’s ten million dollars. 
I’m happy here, and I want to stay. 
But I’ve got acquainted with the 
people and I know what they need 
and I’m going to try to talk with 
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the president.” 

Dave Bocock worked furiously 
all summer developing the oil field 
in Jimpson Burr Valley which had 
come to be known as the Bocock 
Oil Field. Boss Enic was looking 
over new prospects while Boss Little- 
ton was managing the Grassy Creek 
gas and oil wells. The big boss, John 
Eads, was the busiest man of. all. 
He couldn’t take his wife and their 
guests walking in the garden—he 
didn’t have the time. 

One evening in September Don 
went to the door to ask why the big 
boss never came out to take a look. 
The big boss came to the door chew- 
ing like a rabbit on his cigar. 

“To tell you the truth, Don, I’m 
rushed. The New York office is 
sending a lot of orders for changes 
here, and you may soon be out of a 
job. An order has just come through 
for me to take three-fourths of my 
garden for lots. And that means 
T’ll have less than an acre for a gar- 
den next year. I am supposed to hire 
a carpenter crew at any price and 
have the shacks moved down from 
the bluffs. Not any two houses are 
to be built alike. They want me to 
get an architect with new and mod- 
ern ideas. Besides, so many improve- 
ments are called for in Min and 
Charlie’s house that I might better 
build a new one. And it must all be 
finished by Christmas.” 

“What’s their hurry all of a sud- 
den?” Don asked. 

“IT wish I knew,” Boss Eads said. 

“T don’t know what I would do 
without a garden,” Don said sadly. 
“T wanted to stay here.” 

“IT want you to stay, Don,” Boss 
Eads said. 

When Don Compton got back 
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to the boarding house, he started to 
tell them what had happened. But 
Boss Eads had already told his straw 
bosses and they had told the men. 

“You don’t have to talk with the 
president, Don,” Speck said. ‘The 
carpenter crews are ready to start. 
Families on the bluff are tickled to 
death. No more a-gettin’ water from 
the same hydrant. We’re goin’ to 
have water works and water in 
every house. Feller, this is some- 
thing.” 

“Tl tell you a secret, Speck. The 
president didn’t come when you 
said he was coming, so I wrote a long 
letter telling all about conditions 
here, I even made some recom- 
mendations. Maybe that did some 
good.” 

“That’s very nice of you to do 
that, Don,” Speck said gently. “But 
you'd better lay off that sort of 
thing around here if you want to 
eat and keep a roof over your head. 
Don’t let Boss Eads know you wrote 
a letter to the president. I want to 
keep you here to play checkers 
with,” Speck added with a chuckle. 
“Now, if you’d write the president 
a letter about how to play checkers, 
that would be all right. I’m goin’ 
to keep on playin’ with you, damn 
you, until I win once. Maybe just 
once.” 

By December 15th, Pleasantville- 
on-Grassy was completed according 
to plans so that the workers could 
move into their new homes before 
Christmas. It was a beautiful vil- 
lage, built on the Boss’ garden and 
on other level spaces above the 
waters that tumbled over the rocks 
in Grassy Creek. Min-and-Charlie’s 
Boarding House had been renovated 
and it was now like a small modern 
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hotel. The name had been changed 
to Grassy Hotel, and Charlie Gaines 
was made ‘manager and Minnie 
Gaines, his assistant. 

“T tell you I never saw anything 
like what’s happened here,” Boss 
Eads said to Don who was sorting 
potatoes in the Eads basement. “I’ve 
been here many years but I’ve never 
seen such expansion. Of course, I’ve 
never seen so many new oil wells as 
I’ve seen since Dave Bocock was 
made a foreman. I’ve never known 
the company to lease so many acres. 
And as much as twenty dollars an 
acre, when they used to lease it for 
twenty cents. This company has 
doubled—trebled—like the size of 
my spuds.” He had picked up a 
quart-sized Irish potato and was ad- 
miring it. 

“Think there’ll be a job for me 
next year, Mr. Eads?” 

“T don’t know what it will be, 
but we'll try to find something,” 
he said as he walked away. 

On Christmas Eve, Boss Eads 
rushed into the Grassy Hotel waving 
a telegram. “The President of the 
Company will arrive tonight, Char- 


_ lie. Get a room ready. Be prepared.” 


The men playing cards and check- 
ers in the lobby looked up. 

Don Compton slowly came down 
the stairs. “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“your president has been in his room 
for some time. You see, his full 
name is Alfred Leland Compton. 
But you can still call him Don.”’ He 
stood, smiling, on the bottom step. 

There was a minute of silence. 
“Tt’s been fine to work among you 
and for you! You see, your presi- 
dent doesn’t wear a big stickpin in 
his necktie and drive a big limousine 
and have ten million.” 
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“No, he’s just a good gardener,” said. But most of them were not 
Boss Eads said. able to comprehend it so suddenly. 
“And a good checker player,” “Those are the best compliments 
Speck spoke up. ever paid me,” Don Compton said, 
“Just a good feller,” someone else and his men knew that he meant it. 


For Hart Crane 


Larry RUBIN 


I know why he did it. There’s a splice 
That ties the firmament to earth, never 
Knotted, save by mariners after years 


Of solitary study. His soul will hover 


Over that page, preparing for the test 
That sailors pass, linkage like a bridge 
Tracing arcs across the river torn 


Below. Brooklyn sails, a swept montage 


Of yardarms without moorings, memories 
Of stricken foam screaming to the skies 


For succor, swollen ropes that flail his ship 


To heaven. His eye had skimmed that page. 


Beauty and the Bus 


R. J. SALISBURY 


HE INTERURBAN bus is 

painted yellow to the height 

of a pedestrian’s head, then 
silver. Its two colors remind me of 
a ship painted one color to the water 
line and, revealed between the sud- 
den rise and fall of a wave, another 
color below. Like a ship the bus is a 
little temporary world between less 
little and less temporary worlds. It 
runs from the industrial city of 
Hamilton to Jeffer’s Meadows, a 
college town. The trip takes ap- 
proximately one hour; one may de- 
pend upon the bus’s arrival within a 
leeway of perhaps ten minutes, and 
one may adjust one’s schedule ac- 
cordingly. For forty-six passengers 


the bus provides seats reasonably 
padded and smoothly covered with 


plastic made 
leather. 

For pleasure-bound college stu- 
dents, however, and for commuting 
factory workers, the bus’s usual cus- 
tomers, these facts are subject to 
transformation. It would perhaps be 
accurate to say that the bus be- 
comes, like their bodies, nothing: 
they are aware of nothing, except 
in rare moments when awareness is 
forced upon them. It is of such a 
moment that I wish to speak. 

Briefly, I am a college sophomore. 
Also briefly, I have taken a job in 
Quick’s Meat Packing Plant so that 
I may finance my studies and begin 
to support my parents, my father 
having suffered a heart attack at 
the end of August. Since classes are 
held only in the forenoons and early 


to look like gray 


afternoons at State College, I have 
arranged to work on the swing shift, 
from 3:30 to midnight. For me it’s 
simple—until I arrive for work. 

In Quick’s Packing Plant the 
“smokehouse” is not really a house, 
but only a section of a building in 
which, among other procedures, 
there is the process of smoking 
hams, wieners, bacon, and tongues. 
I am told to take hams which are 
glistening with golden grease off 
one cart and to load them onto 
another. Then I am told I need 
gloves for such an operation. I am 
hurriedly taken up strange flights 
of stairs, and I purchase gloves from 
a supply department. I sign a paper 
which says the cost of the gloves 
may be deducted from my first pay 
check. Soon the gloves are as grease- 
smeared as those of anyone else. My 
white T shirt is also grease-smeared 
and my skin itches under the grease. 

I do what I am told and try to 
remember each turn and doorway 
of the huge dimly-lit building. I 
fight down disgust aroused by my 
coating of grease. When the fore- 
man says, “Push this dirty cart 
down to the wash-station and bring 
back a clean one,” I go quickly in 
the direction he points. It’s hard to 
see around the tall cart, whose steel 
meat trays clang, whose steel frame 
vibrates against my hand. Only 
when I hear water hissing within 
one of the many rooms ahead do I 
feel the sudden ease of knowing 
what I am about. But when I ask 
for a clean cart, I suddenly find my 
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legs drenched with hot water. 

“Hey!” I yell at the gray-haired 
little man wielding the hose. And I 
show him that politely isn’t the only 
way I know how to talk. 

He only hoses white blobs of 
grease off his black rubber apron 
and hip boots, and then begins on 
the cart I have brought. He has not 
looked at me once, unless you count 
the shrewd sideways glance with 
which he measured the arc of his 
hose. He gives no sign that my 
words have been heard. Contemptu- 
ously I present my back as I wheel 
a clean cart out into the hallway. 
But how strange my anger is in this 
gloomy place; it is concurrent with 
my fear. 

“Who is that old skunk with the 
hose?” I inquire of a tall red-haired 
young man as we are loading the 
new cart. He only grunts “Damn 
if I know” and pushes the cart a 
little more my way so that I will 
have more room to load. 

Two nights later I find myself on 
the second story of the smokehouse, 
loading raw hams and other meats 
onto great sooty racks which others 
then wheel into the room-size, steel- 
doored ovens. After a half-hour 
lunch, I am shifted to unloading 
hams fresh from dismemberment. 
Into their tough pinkness I sink a 
loading hook, and, with the aid of 
my free hand, I hurl each ham onto 
a long narrow table, where some 
five workmen stand ready to per- 
form a variety of operations. A 
small, gray-haired, studious-looking 
man in clean blue-white striped 
overalls, and a spotless white apron, 
endlessly stabs a long skewer into 
each ham, then withdraws the 
skewer and sniffs its hollow point. 
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Endlessly and expertly he sniffs and 
rolls each ham lightly on. Endlessly 
and far from expertly I wrestle the 
heavy, slippery hams. I must hurry 
so that I may get to the next car- 
load of heavy, slippery hams already 
waiting. 

After an hour or so, my arms be- 
gin to ache. As my sweat-stung eyes 
swing up with the upward swing of 
each new ham they find a long line 
of men laughing and talking, lightly 
washing, lightly stamping with a 
purple stamp, lightly passing the 
pink and white flesh down the slip- 
pery table. “Hurry up. Hurry up! 
Keep ’em rolling. Keep ’em rolling!” 
the men are shouting as my arms 
become more tired and my pace be- 
comes more slow. 

“Ve are on piece work,” the gray- 
haired man says between sniffs. 
“Geep ’em goming.” 

I try, but after a while I begin to 
reflect on the stupidity of this op- 
eration. My job should be rotated if 
so much speed is required. Probably 
it would be, if I were not a new- 
comer. 

Sure enough. I watch from the 
corner of my eye as I bend hastily 
for the next ham, and I see the 
nudges, the malicious smiles going 
around the table. Very gradually I 
slow down. The shouts come faster. 
Keeping an expression of earnest- 
ness and exhaustion, I slow down 
still more. After the ten-minute 
coffee break I am replaced by an- 
other worker. 

I become the man with the hose 
and brush, lightly washing the 
tough white pig hide, lightly push- 
ing the ham over to the man with 
the purple stamp. No one talks to 
me lightly or otherwise. And so it 
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goes until midnight, when I run on 
aching legs up to the third floor and 
the company shower room. There 
I hurriedly scrub off as much grease 
as will come off in one quick wash. 
Then I jerk on clean dungarees and 
race downstairs in time to join the 
last three or four men in line at the 
time clocks. 

Aboard the bus I sit mumbling 
over my Spanish vocabulary, which 
I must know before nine o’clock. 
I close the book on my marking 
finger and try to repeat the strange 
liquid sounds, which are to me beau- 
tiful. Looking about I see the dirty 
wrinkled faces of my fellow-passen- 
gers, not long ago my fellow-work- 
ers, but hardly friends in any case. 
To avoid the malice of their blood- 
shot eyes I raise my own bloodshot 
eyes to the gaudy advertising posters 
above the bus’s windows. I stare at 
red lips and white teeth and a yellow 
rectangle of gum, and I carefully 
articulate “México es muy simpa- 
tico. Los Estados Unidos son muchos 
buenos también.” 

“Who’s the Dago yapping to him- 
self?” someone newly transferred 
onto the swing shift asks. 

“Duh kidt iss okay,” the gray- 
haired ham-sniffer answers. “Duh 
kidt vorks and studies and iss a rich 
man sompday.” 

Friday night —actually Saturday 
morning —the bus arrives with my 
fellow students returning from their 
carouse in Hamilton. My fellow- 
workers are sullen. After long hard 
work they have to stand; “these 
damn kids” who have been playing 
have seats. 

There is a strange mingling of 
smells: garlic, beer, whiskey, ham 
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grease, animal excrement, human 
sweat, and most troublesome of all 
those feminine compounds of flesh, 
soap and perfume. 

Sometimes something ugly hap- 
pens. The men from the “kills” are 
known for drinking and fighting. 
I have often wondered if their con- 
stant shedding of animal’s blood 
brutalizes them, or if they are some- 
how chosen because of their fitness 
for the job. Two of these men are 
standing over a thin boy I know 
vaguely from economics class. One 
big fellow has his filthy thigh 
pressed against the boy’s shoulder 
and is saying in a gruff, sniggering 
way that he is very tired, very tired. 
The men’s knives and sharpeners, 
slung at the waist, rattle against 
each other. The kid is terrified. No 
doubt he would give up the seat if 
it were not for the girl beside him. 

She is terrified also. Wearing her 
green beanie, as tradition and the 
Varsity Club members require, 
wearing tortoise-rim glasses, she is 
by no means a goddess, but to the 
boy ... He nervously tries to ignore 
everything: the curses, the smell, 
even the filthy overalled leg im- 
printing the price of a dry-cleaning 
on his sports coat along with the 
less tangible brand of shame. Finally 
the driver notices and shouts back, 
“You guys step to the rear. This bus 
seats first come, first served. That’s 
a city ordinance—the police back it 
up one-hundred percent.” He has 
the speech down as well as he has 
the turns and stops of his route. 

The two men from the “kills” 
come back to where I am standing. 
After a while a seat is emptied. One 
of the men takes it. I go on mum- 
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bling Spanish to myself. Another 
seat is vacated. The other man takes 
it. Finally the campus stop is 
reached, and the busload is suddenly 
reduced by half. I take a seat. Eight 
more blocks and I will be able to see 
the yellow porchlight of my home. 
Tomorrow morning I will walk 
those eight blocks. “Voy a pie. Voy 
a pie.” 

“My poor boy, my poor boy,” 
my mother says one morning. Po- 
brecito, pobrecito, I think to myself. 
I would like to sit back and let her 
words and the tone of her words 
lull me into slumber. My father is 
sleeping late as he now must do, as 
I would like to do. But I am dressed 
and have had one cup of coffee. I 
slosh milk into my second cup of 
coffee. It will not really bring me 
awake and I no longer enjoy the 
taste of it, but once the second cup 
always brought me awake and once 
I enjoyed its taste. “I scarcely see 
you,” my mother says. “You hardly 
get a chance to dent your pillow 
...” She stops, but I vaguely com- 
prehend that she is telling me how 
sorry she is that I must work for 
her and for my father, that I must 
still wear clothes I wore as a junior 
in high school. 

“T get enough sleep,” I answer. 
And I could say much more too: 
that there is no use talking about it, 
that I would sooner kill myself than 
be the kind of skunk who would 
abandon his parents, that—what the 
hell, I am actually taking a kind of 
pride and getting a more certain 
hold on myself because of the way 
I have to live. 

“You'll be wanting to get mar- 
ried,” my mother says. “How will 
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things be for you then?” With a 
shock I realize that she means “How 
will things be for your poor father 
and me?” 

“By the time I’m ready to marry 
I'll have a good job; I'll be able to 
support all of us,” I tell my mother, 
ashamed that it has to be said, 
ashamed of the lie in it. I will grad- 
uate either in literature or in lan- 
guages, and in either case will be a 
recapitulation of my father, scrimp- 
ing along on the salary of a public- 
school teacher until I die or, like 
him, find myself permanently dis- 
abled with damned little to look 
forward to except death. 

Fortunately I am not“likely to 
become married, however I might 
wish to be. I see coeds, but even in 
History of Education it is difficult 
to manage a heart-to-heart talk. 
Sleeping does not interfere with the 
lecture, so I sleep, and perhaps I 
dream of the coeds. It is to be 
hoped. 

In the smokehouse there is Marie, 
who is unmarried and is not French, 
and there is Betty, who is married 
and is French. Betty says that she 
has heard that “vous parlez fran- 
cas.” . 

“Espanol,” I tell her, regretfully 
and somewhat hyperbolically. 
“Espanol.” 

I lift severed tongues of cattle 
from a galvanized steel bin on 
wheels and thrust each tongue into 
the opening of a long cheesecloth 
tube. Betty cuts the tube with a 
huge pair of scissors and passes the 
tongue in its little sock to Marie, 
who knots the sock on one end and 
hooks the open end onto the “‘smok- 
ing-cart.” 
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“Frenchie has a boy friend,” one 
of the men says, looking toward 
Betty. “Hey, Frenchie, how about 
you and me?” Betty does not lift 
her pretty brunette head. 

A big gray-haired man pushes be- 
tween Betty and me and, snatching 
a thick purple cow tongue from my 
hands, gestures at us. Betty slashes 
the scissors at him just fast enough 
so he would be cut if he didn’t 
move. He moves. 

Marie allows almost anyone to 
fondle her. “There’s plenty to go 
around,” she says. 

When the old ham-sniffer begins, 
as he says, “to binch her,” she re- 
marks that the flies are certainly 
getting bad; the government in- 
spector, she says, should be told. If 
someone with a few minutes be- 
tween jobs seriously tries to arouse 
her, she says “Now you're getting 
into money.” 

Betty, in all the fisticuffs and 
raillery she must endure with the 
swarms of men, remains somehow 
dignified. In France, she tells me, 
she was the daughter of a city of- 
ficial who was imprisoned for col- 
laborating with the Nazis. She asks, 
“What else was he to do?” And I 
say I do not know. 

Betty does not speak of her hus- 
band. My fellow-workers say he 
worked in the sheep-kill, but was 
always drunk on the job and was a 
great danger to others. “He beats 
hell out of Betty—he oughta be 
shot.” The speaker’s sentiments do 
not, however, keep him from “‘get- 
ting his share,” which is the men’s 
way of referring to their habit of 
molesting the two women. 

I feel that if I told Betty my 
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sympathy and admiration, she 
would let a certain look in her eyes 
become an expression of grief, and 
perhaps she would no longer be able 
to keep up the hard dignity which 
sustains her. If I said “Get a divorce 
—marry me,” I feel that she would 
either look at me honestly and with 
gratitude and say, “Thank you, that 
would be a much better arrange- 
ment,” or maybe she would look at 
me with a sudden guile, and pre- 
tend love and accept after a show 
of contemplation. I cannot express 
the pity I feel for her; I can only 
evade it by agreeing with the others 
that she is certainly “in one hell of 
a pickle.” 

No, Mother, I think, all things 
considered I should be able to avoid 
marriage until my schooling has 
ended. However, I do have ‘“mo- 
ments,” and these sustain my rather 
vague conception of a future spent 
with an intelligent, beautiful and 
Passionate woman. Concerts at the 
state college are free to students, 
and occasionally they are held on 
Saturday nights or Sunday after- 
noons. One Sunday afternoon it was 
going to work out that way, and 
so on Friday, choked with fear of 
refusal, I whispered an invitation to 
the pretty redhead sitting next to 
me in Art Appreciation. She had 
been Homecoming Queen the year 
before, and she was generally known 
to command the attention of the 
football team’s right halfback. It 
would be a mistake to think of him 
as the team’s star, but he wore a let- 
ter sweater and presumably he pos- 
sessed other attractions. 

So—o—I thought 
accepted. 


. But she 
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Mary Alice Carter. She was a 
blue-eyed redhead. We liked the 
concert, and at intermission we tried 
to compare painting with music. 
Naturally when the concert was 
concluded to the thunderous ap- 
plause of fifteen students and two 
dozen faculty members, I immedi- 
ately began to consider restaurants 
whose appointments would set off 
Mary Alice’s blue eyes and redgold 
hair. 

“Let’s take a walk,” I suggested. 
But no, she had a golfing date. Ah, 
then—perhaps “Swim Night” in the 
college pool a week from now? Per- 
haps she heard me mentally count- 
ing money. Anyway, she said she 
was going to be pretty busy with a 
term paper. 

“Pll see you in class,” she said 
sweetly, and scampered up the steps 
of the Women’s Dormitory, her 
blue skirt waving me farewell, fare- 
well as I stood, not feeling that I 
had lost her but realizing intensely 
what I didn’t have... 

That was one of my few “mo- 
ments.” I wouldn’t mention it if it 
weren’t for the fact that Mary Alice 
comes in at the climax—if you can 
call it that—and I thought you 
should know something about her. 
Frankly, I don’t know very much 
myself. She was simply a beautiful 
girl. That was about it. But perhaps 
that is not simple. Anyway, at State 
College, Thanksgiving Day is a holi- 
day as it is elsewhere, and most of 
the members of the student body go 
home to stuff their individual bodies 
with turkey, and to swell their in- 
dividual egos with swish talk aimed 
over the heads of former high school 
schoolmates. Most of the student 
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body returns by train, airplane, or 
car, as the case may be, but always 
by the grace of God—and usually 
by the interurban bus. So it was 
that upon a Monday night those of 
us getting off the swing shift found 
ourselves standing just as if it had 
been a Friday night. But this time 
we were crowded even in standing. 

“We was runnin’ extra buses all 
night, too,” the bus driver said be- 
tween broken teeth. “But wouldn’t 
you knowed it, they all come in on 
the last train.” 

“Aw course — why the hell 
wouldn’t you knowed it,” somebody 
told him. “Get a goddamn extra bus 
out here, and every Friday night, 
too, is what I say. We don’t have to 
put up with this.” 

“Tt ain’t in the franchise,” the 
driver answered. “Passengers step to 
the rear,” he added. ‘No talkin’ to 
the driver.” 

So off we went—I was mumbling 
Spanish to myself again, and my 
fellow workers were assaulting co- 
eds’ little pink ears with English not 
sanctioned by Effective Language 
for College Students. “No pro- 
fanity,”’ the bus driver shouted 
back. 

“Ub your boop,” we all heard 
distinctly in the temporary silence 
that followed the announcement. 

The bus driver stopped the bus. 
“Not moving,” he said, “until all 
passengers are in good order.” 

For several minutes the passengers 
were in violent disorder, but the bus 
driver was not to be intimidated by 
mere words. Order was finally re- 
stored and the bus went on. 

At work the next night there was 
talk about the bus incident. “How 
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*bout that Friday stuff too?” the 
men were asking each other. “Just 
cause we're interurban traffic— 
what the hell,” they said. “Them 
damned college boys who ride just 
on week ends is another thing,” 
they said, “but by God we’re on 
that bus five nights a week.” So it 
went—a reasonable complaint about 
an injustice, but a complaint ex- 
pressed with growing violence. 

The packing plant officials may 
have thought they had a strike on 
their hands, and no doubt they were 
relieved to find that somebody else’s 
“goat was getting gored.” 

“Certainly,” the smokehouse man- 
ager said, “I'll sign a petition for ex- 
tra bus service.” 

“God damn good for him he did.” 

The petition also got signatures 
from workers who rode the regu- 


lar city buses into the city. “Things 
ain’t right on lots of other things 


” 


than the interurban... 

But you could tell which men had 
been crowded the night before: 
when the petition came around, 
their faces grew red, and they 
pounded one hand into the other 
as they talked. It wasn’t the simple 
matter of crowding; they had en- 
dured this every Friday for years. 
It couldn’t have been the outrage 
of an extra crowding on Monday 
either; that had come after every 
holiday. It was just the bus driver’s 
chance remark striking somebody 
wrong, Causing suppressed resent- 
ment. Then the men had _ been 
forced to swallow it. Probably that 
had happened before too, but this 
time it was in front of young ladies 
—and in front of “those damned 
young squirts.” There was a lot of 
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talk about “getting the bus driver,” 
and I hoped that he would be 
shifted to another route. But no: 
the bus stops, its yellow and silver 
gleaming under the packing house’s 
blue gate-lights. From the exclama- 
tions of men ahead of me in line I 
can tell that the argument is on 
again. 

The bus driver’s face is the color 
of raw ham. Apprehensively I ex- 
tend a dime, a nickel, and ten pen- 
nies. 

“Pennies!” the bus driver yells. 
“If it ain’t ten dollar bills it’s pen- 
nies. What you do, sonny, rob the 
baby’s piggy bank?” He knows that 
I am not well liked by his tormen- 
tors; my change of clothes would 
tell him if his sparse memory could 
not supply the information. Stu- 
pidly he blinks at me, waiting for 
some other witticism to well up in 
his brain. 

“Pennies,” someone shouts behind 
me. “The driver says he’s low on 
pennies.” Immediately the word 
goes back to the other passengers. 
Looking not at me but out of the 
door the driver hands over my 
tokens. Obediently I drop them into 
the counter. 

Tonight I am one of the first 
aboard. Possibly the others have de- 
layed while rehearsing their griev- 
ance against the bus company, or 
perhaps they have delayed to insinu- 
ate for as long as possible that they, 
by golly, just might not ride that 
bus tonight after all. In any case, 
there are plenty of seats to choose 
from. I head for those situated over 
the rough-riding rear wheels. There 
I will have privacy. 


“Hah, that’s the stuff!” A big 
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hand comes out and pats me on the 
elbow. “We'll let °em know who’s 
riding this bus, hey boy?” It seems 
that I have just won a copper star 
for the battle of the pennies. 

Sleepily, I am past the last greasy 
hand and, sated with glory, am 
ready to plunge into the narrow 
over-the-wheel seat and into my 
Spanish vocabulary when miracu- 
lously I hear my name pronounced. 
Not “kidt.” Or “squirt.” Or “Hey, 
egghead.” But “Jim.” That is a 
surprise and almost enough pleasure 
in itself for one night. In addition, 
however, there is something familiar 
about that voice. Perhaps it is my 
guardian angel calling me _ back 
from disaster or toward some pearl- 
encrusted destiny. 

It is Mary Alice with the red- 
gold hair and turquoise eyes. Since 
our concert date she has been, so I 


have read, Queen of the ROTC Ball 
and has had her name linked with 
mine—by alphabetic coincidence— 
in the list of students carrying a 


“B” average or better at mid- 
quarter. She is beckoning now. Be- 
cause I am a hero? I must confess 
all: the pennies were forced onto me 
by the cafeteria girl when I had my 
coffee break. Had I possessed silver 
I would never have antagonized the 
bus driver. Then I stop fooling 
around, and the situation becomes 
somewhat clearer than you would 
ordinarily expect it to be at some- 
thing after midnight after a school 
day and a work day. For one reason 
or another Mary Alice is returning 
to campus one day late. For no very 
serious reason, probably, since it is 
only one day. I, of course, respond 
with a smile to her beckoning, and, 
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of course, I repair to the rear of the 
bus to join her. 

“Jim,” she says, “it’s good to see 
you. What’s the assignment in Art 
Apprec?” 

“TI don’t know,” I have to admit. 
“T haven’t read it yet, but I can 
phone you tomorrow morning.” 

“Oh, no,” she says, looking at me 
very pleasantly all the same. 
“There’s a girl I see in the shower 
room every morning.” If she had 
said “boy” my ears would have 
picked up. Also several unwashed 
ears nearby. But anyway the as- 
signment was not 7. 

“IT saw your name on the mid- 
quarter honor roll,’ I tell her. 
“Congratulations.” 

“Oh yes—someone 
made it.” 

Hmm. 

“You boys with your unsuper- 
vised housing, out on the town even 
on—” But her beautiful turquoise 
eyes are on me, and, no—no—they 
see that this is not—not quite the 
apparel for the Triangle Club or 
the Sapphire Ballroom. “You work,” 
she says, her mouth shaping about 
the same degree of pity I felt for 
Betty after being told about her 
lousy G. I. husband. Quickly, how- 
ever, Mary Alice brings forth a 
more acceptable emotion. Looking 
out of the window she says alertly, 
“Quick’s Packing Plant — why 
Daddy handles Quick’s meats in his 
grocery store.” 

“We may have handled the same 
ham.” 

“What? Oh, yes.” She laughs 
beautifully. In her place I wouldn’t 
have laughed at all. Nor would she 
if she could have foreseen the re- 


told me I 
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sult. A lot of unwashed ears turn 
with a lot of unwashed heads. For 
a long time Mary Alice is enthroned 
on steel and plastic and padding 
while the unworthy, by pretending 
to converse with those behind them, 
manage furtive glances. 

At last I understand the reason 
for my ascendancy. If I hadn’t been 
here with my familiar face and my 
quick-rinsed body and my clean 
dungarees, then Mary Alice might 
have been seated next to a much 
less agreeable odor than mine. 
Quickly I purge myself of any con- 
cern over future Sunday afternoon 
free concerts, of such thoughts as, 
well, maybe she did have a term 
paper she was pretty serious about 
that time when I, when she... 

“Goodness,” Mary Alice intones. 
“Tf it takes much longer Ill be later 
than my mother wrote I’d be, and 
I'll have to wake up the dorm 
mother.” But, the supply of pennies 
notwithstanding, the bus is now 
nearly loaded. Our bus driver, no 
fool, has finally gotten around to 
pocketing the change; he will con- 
vert it into tokens for the counter 
when he has more leisure. We are 
off. The men from the hog-kill 
have finished with the driver and 
are coming up the aisle, their poor 
old past-middle-aged eyes, perhaps 
tired from squinting at just the 
right place to bludgeon each hog, 
are feasting on the flesh and apparel 
of my lovely companion. And my 
lovely companion is looking very 
intently at me, trying to avoid the 
rude stares. I help her make con- 
versation until the men are seated. 

“Hablemos uno poquito en es- 
panol, seforita?” 
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“No.” No she does not habla. 

“Qué linda, qué linda,” I permit 
myself, and refuse to translate. Es- 
tupido, I tell myself, for she is cost- 
ing me an hour’s sleep. I will have 
to go over my vocabulario manana. 
But of course I relinquish the hour 
gladly, and in fact it will only be 
about three quarters of an hour. 
And anyway, to smell a pretty girl 
and talk to her and look at her is 
better than nothing; it is, tal vez, a 
rain cloud passing to the south in 
drouth time; it is for someone else’s 
refreshment, but it is a reminder 
that refreshment is possible and such 
a vivid reminder that it is almost 
refreshment in itself. And anyway, 
Mary Alice proves to be more of 
a person than I had thought. With 
sure intuition she has my life story 
out of me. She admires my academic 
prowess and is delighted that I play 
tennis as well; next spring we will 
have to play tennis together; how 
unfortunate that we have not 
known this fall, but next year... 
She pities my poverty. She does not 
say so. She admires my fidelity to 
my parents, but her lovely tur- 
quoise eyes, they pity me. And I 
am rendered as soft and smooth and 
shoddy as that quasi-velvet which is 
used for, among other things, dis- 
playing turquoise jewelry. Perhaps 
it is well to be soft for a time. 

But Mary Alice now regards me 
anxiously lest my self-pity demand 
of her more comfort than she can 
with grace supply. Recognition of 
this hardens me somewhat, but I am 
still thankful to have had such sym- 
pathy as was hers to give. I will have 
to commiserate with Betty about 
her lousy husband, her imprisoned 
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father, her lovely France. Some- 
time ... perhaps just before I quit 
the smokehouse for a better job... 
Then I can tell her, and she will 
have had the sympathy, but she will 
not have me around to remind her 
of softness when she needs to be 
hard again. Sometime. Perhaps next 
spring. 

“My goodness,” Mary Alice says 
for the second time that night. The 
bus is stopped and a violently ob- 
scene quarrel is taking place be- 
tween the bus driver and two of the 
sheep-kill men. They live just three 
blocks over the line of the City 
Limits. Always they have paid “in- 
city fare” and the bus driver has 
put them down three blocks over 
the line all the same, but tonight, 
tonight, he has the rule book out 
of the hip pockets of his mind; he 
isn’t forgetting that business about 
the pennies—no sir, by God—and 
he doesn’t care about how many 
names they call him either. “If the 
rest of yas wants ta get home, ya 
better tell your buddies what’s 
what.” 

“We'll tell you what’s what, by 
God.” 

But again the intrenched position 
wins out. To commandeer the bus 
would be auto theft. The penalty 
for bodily assault is a possible three 
years in prison, the bus driver re- 
minds his more energetic antagon- 
ists. 

The sheep-kill men are put off 
three blocks early. All right, all 
right—but some dark night. “Hey, 
where you live, Schmidt?” This to 
the bus driver. 

“That’s all right where I live,” 
Schmidt says, but he is worried. He 
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probably has a wife. They know his 
name. They will consult the con- 
venient city telephone directory and 
some dark night ... Maybe... To 
Schmidt this maybe is ominous. He 
is shouting something about police- 
protection, and the men are riding 
him still, from the street, but he is 
directing the bus into the center of 
the roadway; there is nothing else 
he can do. 

Finally the obscenity of the other 
men becomes a rather heavy re- 
frain. Schmidt’s all-black eyes come 
up in the brightly-lighted rear-view 
mirror. “Awright,” he yells, “no 
more that rough stuff or I stops 
the bus again.” The stuff gets 
rougher. “Awright,” he says, “I'll 
stop again if I hafta, and I'll call 
the police if I hafta, but you oughta 
be ashamed to be talking such like 
in front of the young lady, and her 
the age of your own daughters some 
of yuh.” 

They had forgotten Mary Alice. 
They had ogled her and then for- 
gotten her as they had ogled and 
forgotten the pretty red lips on the 
chewing gum ad, as all of us forgot 
every detail of the bus, even as we 
forgot our own bodies unless their 
lust or their stink or their pain re- 
minded us. 

The young lady, to be sure. This 
is not last night with girls seated 
next to well-scrubbed boys—this is 
one girl, a lovely girl, a goddess. 
They grin back ruefully, but there 
is no expression in Mary Alice’s 
young experience to grant them ab- 
solution, no grace to accept their 
mute contrition and their homage 
and thereby restore them even as 
they have restored her. All she can 
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show them is fear and embarrass- 
ment, her pale bare legs and her 
lovely sweatered breasts. 

All right, they won’t stare any 
longer. This is not the bus driver’s 
rule book; this is something inside 
each of them. They face ahead and 
mutter about the crowded Friday 
night bus, about “Haney and Mc- 
Donald put off short a lousy three 
blocks” and they talk about form- 
ing car pools, “like them niggers 
down in Alabammy.” 

“Sure, fer the fare we pays we 
could buy a car for the lot of us.” 

“Where you live?” 

“Welker street. Where you live?” 

It’s a tired hushed-voiced rebel- 
lion now, but still a sullen deter- 
mined movement toward revenge 
and vindication. I think of a diesel 
engine, the pressure greater, greater, 
and then the jet of oil. I visualize 
Mary Alice skipping toward the 
front of the bus, her pretty blue 
skirt whipping like that of a cheer- 
leader. “Bring me the bus-driver’s 
head. Come on you Argives, let’s 
get in there and fight.” 

She rings the buzzer. Her pretty 
pale face is shaped into a frown. All 
the rough talk has her worried, no 
doubt, not to mention all the rough 
stares. “Would you mind walking 
me to the dormitory? It’s so late and 
all.” I do not think “and all” will 
go so far as to follow her off the 
bus and into the shadows of the 
campus shrubbery; under more in- 
flammatory circumstances possibly 
yes, but not tonight. Still I say that 
I will be glad to escort Mary Alice. 
I plan to mention my eight-block 
beyond-campus walk, but only after 
it is too late for her to demur. 
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And so the bus veers joltingly to- 
ward the corner where Coke-town 
joins campus, and many dirty necks 
are jolted, and Mary Alice and I are 
propelled toward the door faster 
than we could wish. I gallantly hold 
Mary Alice’s suitcase in one hand 
and desperately clutch the backs of 
seats and the sweaty shoulders of 
my fellow workmen in order to 
combat inertia, and Mary Alice 
gratefully clutches my shoulders. 
The bus stops. But we keep going 
up the aisle to the rear door. 

I descend three steps backward, 
extending my hand upward to Mary 
Alice. The laborers are trying to 
glut themselves on one last stare at 
fleeting beauty. But their eyes are 
sullen with the bitterness of pre- 
vious fare, with the meagreness of 
this. And there are no hearty good 
wishes for the Penny Hero of the 
at least temporarily lost cause. 

My feet touch concrete. Gently 
I take Mary Alice’s hand. But the 
much-harassed bus driver is under- 
standably a little off form; sud- 
denly the silver and yellow doors 
snap shut on Mary Alice. Her warm 
little hand is still in mine, one of 
her pale legs wavers toward the 
concrete where mine are so firmly 
planted, but her other leg, alas, is 
still in the monster, as is, also alas, 
much of her delectable body. Her 
eyes, pale in the blue glow of a 
street lamp, turn  embarrassedly 
from mine; her mouth puckers. 

The bus launches forward with 
all the force of the bus driver’s 
frustration. Several voices cry a 
warning. I drop the suitcase, run 
three paces beside the accelerating 
machine and drive my hand with all 
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my strength against a rubber door- 
facing. The door gives back easily, 
and Mary Alice tumbles out limp as 
laundry into my half-flexed arms, 
and I barely keep from falling. 

The bus is nearly stopped, but the 
voices sound again, and it continues 
moving. It is in second gear—third 
gear. Unwashed men stare un- 
ashamed from its clear windows 
and laugh, laugh with the apostate 
glee of children flipping down 
houses they had built with the 
grownups’ playing cards. 

Mary Alice cries. And as for me, 
I do not laugh. I keep one arm 
about Mary Alice’s quivering 


shoulders. I know that she is not 
physically hurt, but I inquire sym- 
pathetically. Beneath a streetlight I 
stop and smooth her red-gold hair 
back from her turquoise eyes; I al- 
low myself this privilege, and she 


does not demur. It seems as if I 
could as easily kiss her and she 
would scarcely notice, so crushed is 
she, but of course I do not desire 
the act alone. But just before we 
say good night .. . She will be her- 
self by then... 

We walk, and I reclaim her 
gleaming suitcase. I walk with her 
to the Women’s Dormitory. 

As her slender hand reaches for 
the nightbell I gently seize her 
wrist. She turns, and in the soft 
glow of a distant light her small 
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perfect teeth gleam faintly between 
her parting lips. On the chill air the 
fragrance of lilac rises from her 
rising breast and mingles with the 
heartbreaking sweetness of fallen 
maple leaves. I lean toward her pale 
face, and, as I lean, her face is sud- 
denly no longer pale but dazzling 
white, black where the shadow of 
my head crosses one cheek. 

“Why, girl—we was worried to 
death!” 

The door is thrust noticeably 
wider by the Dorm Mother, and I 
endure the Dorm Mother’s accusing 
stare all for nothing, just as, inevit- 
ably, I have “‘saved” Mary Alice not 
for myself but for the right half- 
back. 

And now that the red-gold crown 
has disappeared into a dim corridor 
and the heavy door has irrevocably 
closed with a long hydraulic sigh, I 
let myself remember pale bare legs 
scampering up these long flights of 
stone in dazzling sunlight, a blue 
skirt waving good-bye, good-bye, 
and I try, unsuccessfully, to remem- 
ber the Espanol for blue. 

Somehow I have had enough of 
symbols, verbal or otherwise. 
Through my thin soles the concrete 
feels hard, and there are two-plus- 
eight-equals-ten blocks yet to walk. 
Futilely I wish myself on that 
damned bus, either seated or stand- 
ing. 


Robinson and William James 


RoBeErT D. STEVICK 


CHOLARS are not always 
mindful, when they recognize 
a new literary source, that the 
value of their discovery is deter- 
mined ultimately by two criteria: 
the aid this knowledge brings to un- 
derstanding and appreciating a piece 
of literature, and the importance of 
the literary work itself. For the im- 
portance of E. A. Robinson’s “The 
Man against the Sky” we have the 
testimony of its forty-year record of 
arousing the interest of critics and 
scholars and its popularity as an an- 
thology piece both in the classroom 
and out; and we have the parallel 
testimony of Robinson’s own evalua- 
tion of it. 


Robinson placed it at the outset of 
his Collected Poems, and, in a letter, 
explicitly acknowledged its impor- 


tance: “Perhaps “The Man against 
the Sky,’”” he wrote, “comes as near 
as anything to representing my 
poetic vision—as you are good 
enough to call it.”’ The poem is his 
most ambitious undertaking in 
poetry in which “something has been 
said,” a characteristic he believed 
“real” poetry possessed.” The intense 
seriousness of his treatment of its 
subject and the prodigality of style 
confirm the importance Robinson 
attached to it. 

In writing his poem I believe that 
Robinson drew upon the better- 
known writings of William James— 


ILetter to Adna D. Romig, quoted in part by Law- 
rence Thompson, ed., Tilbury Town: Selected Poems 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1953), p. 
143. 

2Joyce Kilmer, Literature in the Making (New 
York, 1917), p. 269. 


the briefer Psychology (1892), The 
Will to Believe and Other Essays 
(1897), Human Immortality 
(1898), and The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience (1902). So far as I 
can discover, no external evidence 
exists to verify this dependence of 
the poem upon James’ writings. On 
the other hand, the abundance of 
parallels between them, together 
with the circumstances of the two 
men, suggest that the hypothesis of 
Jamesian reference for the poem is 
important. My purpose in this essay, 
therefore, is to consider evidence in 
support of the hypothesis and to 
assess the aid it renders for under- 
standing and appreciating ““The Man 
against the Sky.” 

It would be surprising if Robin- 
son had not read the better-known 
works of James. He read widely, 
James’ works were popular, and 
Robinson’s acquaintance with James 
began early. During his second year 
at Harvard (1892-1893) he en- 
rolled in psychology and apparently 
read through James’ new Psychology 
with some care.* He did not count 
himself a philosopher (or psycholo- 
gist), and did not, during either of 
his years in Cambridge, react warmly 
to James’ “demand for systematic, 
abstract thought.’* Even by 1898, 
when he read The Will to Believe, 
Robinson found it difficult to see 


8Untriangulated Stars: Letters of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson to Harry De Forest Smith, 1890-1905 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1947), p. 87. 
Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin 
(New York, 1938), p. 78. 


*Hagedorn, p. 76. 
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the worth of James’ work.’ During 
this period he felt more attracted to 
Spencer. 

Three events of which we have 
record apparently helped to turn 
Robinson’s dissatisfied knowledge 
into sympathetic understanding of 
James’ writings. One was his ac- 
quaintance with Thomas Sergeant 
Perry, in whose “brilliant talk Rob- 
inson had intimate glimpses of the 
best of the elder generation of Amer- 
ican writers and thinkers—of Henry 
and William James, Perry’s friends 
from boyhood,” and others.® An- 
other was the personal praise for 
Robinson’s Captain Craig (1902) 
offered by James himself when he 
spoke of Robinson as “a genuine 
poet” with “tan important future” 
and “an original sense of life”; and 
James wrote the publisher his opin- 
ion that “ ‘Isaac and Archibald’ was 
‘fully as good as anything of the kind 
in Wordsworth.’ ’” Finally, the sub- 
sequent publication of Human Im- 
mortality and The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience provided the justi- 
fication as well as the description of 
religious experience and faith that 
must have appealed strongly to the 
poet who had written “The Chil- 
dren of the Night,” “ Octaves,” and 
outbursts like this: 


The age is all right, material progress is all 
right, Herbert Spencer is all right, hell is all 
right. These things are temporal necessities, 
but they are damned uninteresting to one 
who can get a glimpse of the real light 
through the clouds of time. It is that 
glimpse that makes me wish to live and see 
it out.® 

5Untriangulated Stars, p. 297. Cf. Selected Letters 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, ed. Ridgely Torrence 
(New York, 1940), pp. 15-16. 

®Emery Neff, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New 
York, 1948), p. 169. 

THagedorn, p. 191. 

8Untriangulated Stars, pp. 278-279. 
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The strength of the appeal can best 
be seen in the number of parallels be- 
tween “The Man against the Sky” 
and James’ books. 

In the first place, Robinson la- 
beled the generalized thought of his 
poem as “a protest against the mate- 
rial explanation of the universe.’” 
His motivation has a clear parallel in 
James’ The Will to Believe, particu- 
larly in the essay “Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?” Both poem and essay deal with 
one of the living issues of Robinson’s 
generation. For example, the con- 
cluding lines of the poem read: 


If after all that we have lived and thought, 
All comes to Nought— 
If there be nothing after Now, 
And we be nothing anyhow, 
And we know that—why live? 
*Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 
To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown 

(lines 304-314). 


This passage, especially in the last 
six lines, expresses in metaphor the 
only comfort for tedium vitae, “You 
may end it when you will.” James 
calls this an extreme affliction with 
Weltschmerz, essentially a religious 
disease: usually it ‘“‘consists in noth- 
ing but a religious demand to which 
there comes no normal religious 
reply”; desire for assurance of im- 
mortality, of atonement and recon- 
ciliation, or any other thing of this 
sort is hindered by belief in “natural 
experience,” the limitation of “hard 
facts.” 

The discord of the inner conflict, 
James says, admits of two ways of 
relief. First, “the longing to read the 


%Selected Letters, p. 104. 
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facts religiously may cease, and leave 
the bare facts by themselves.” Sec- 
ond, “supplementary facts may be 
discovered or believed in,” permit- 
ting the “religious reading to go on.” 
The required religious faith is “faith 
in the existence of an unseen order 
of some kind in which the riddles of 
the natural order may be found ex- 
plained.” Therefore, if it can be 
shown that we have.a right to sup- 
plement our knowledge of the physi- 
cal order of things with the belief in 
an unseen spiritual order, the reli- 
gious reading may be justified. The 
remainder of James’ essay attempts 
to establish the right to believe. 

Both Robinson and James say, in 
effect, that “the material explana- 
tion” of the world, confined as it is 
to “hard facts,” does not permit a 
religious reading of life; without 
this reading we can give no positive 
answer to the question “Why live?” 
Instead of proceeding to a prag- 
matic justification of religious con- 
victions as James does in his essay, 
Robinson centers his interest on one 
facet of religious belief—human im- 
mortality. As he observed,”® he had 
said the same thing in “The Children 
of the Night”: 


If there be nothing, good or bad, 
But chaos for a soul to trust— 
God counts it for a soul gone mad, 
And if God be God, He is just 

(lines 25-28). 


The essential difference is only this: 
instead of God counting a soul mad 
for disbelieving human immortality, 
the poet makes this judgment, hop- 
ing to lead others to the same con- 
clusion. 

10An unpublished letter, quoted in part by Ells- 


worth Barnard, Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Critical 
Study (New York, 1952), p. 275. 
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A logical structure embodied 
within the poem underlies the poet’s 
judgment. Robinson’s conviction is 
that the implications of mechanistic 
naturalism are devastating to human 
values. Specifically, if we believe this 
doctrine we must believe that death 
brings Oblivion, and, believing this, 
we cannot justify human life. This 
doctrine, if carried to its logical end, 
counsels that for ourselves as for 
future generations life is not worth 
living. Abstracting the pattern of 
reasoning supporting the poem we 
get this: 


(Major premise) If mechanistic naturalism 
holds the true explanation 
of the universe, life is not 
worth living, and (logi- 
cally) we should end 
human life. 

(Minor premise) We do not end our lives 

(human life). 

Therefore mechanistic nat- 

uralism does not hold the 

true explanation of the 
universe. 


(Conclusion ) 


But logic is not enough. Robinson 
himself wrote, in answer to an in- 
quiry about his philosophy, that 


I am naturally gratified to learn that you 
are writing a thesis on my poetry, but I am 
rather sorry to learn that you are writing 
about my “philosophy”—which is mostly a 
statement of my inability to accept a mech- 
anistic interpretation of the universe and of 
life... . I still wish you were writing about 
my poetry—of which my so-called philoso- 
phy is only a small part, and probably the 
least important.!! 


And he realized that logic provided 
a firmer foundation for materialism 
than for his own conviction. At best 
it could function only as one defense 
for his belief. In the later James’ 


Selected Letters, pp. 165-66. 
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writings he could find the further 
defense he required. 

For example, there are three sec- 
tions of “The Man against the Sky” 
which have regularly been ignored 
or not differentiated by critics. The 
rest of the poem, as was gradually 
recognized, is denial of ‘“‘material- 
ism” through irony (in the form, 
chiefly, of rhetorical questions: lines 
200-223, 299-314, and 223-269) ; in 
effect, the dominant statement of 
the poem is that materialist philoso- 
phies do not provide a justification 
of existence. The three sections in 
question—lines 20-18, 226-232, and 
270-296 —assert that belief in 
human immortality does provide a 
justification of existence, and that 
the belief is itself justified. Perhaps 
Robinson’s habitually indirect state- 
ment conceals this somewhat; but it 
is explicit, and close reading readily 
discovers it. 

The first passage occurs immedi- 
ately following the opening image: 


Dark, marvelous, and inscrutable he moved 
on 
Till down the fiery distance he was gone, 
Like one of those eternal, remote things 
That range across a man’s imaginings 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to few men— 
The touch of ages having wrought 
An echo and a glimpse of what he thought 
A phantom or a legend until then 
(lines 10-18). 


The second passage looks back across 
the five pictures of man approach- 
ing death. We do not know where he 
was going, the poem says: 


But this we know, if we know anything: 
That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make offering 
To an orient Word that will not be erased, 
Or, save in incommunicable gleams 
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Too permanent for dreams, 
Be found or known (lines 226-232). 


The third (lines 270-296) asks 
whether, because our finite and mor- 
tal limitations of intelligence and 
humility obscure our understanding 
of transcendent knowledge, we shall 
never hear the ““Word.” 

These passages are most easily 
understood when explicated in re- 
verse order; the structure of the 
poem permits this. Our finite expe- 
rience, words, and preoccupations 
hinder our perception of transcend- 
ent knowledge; part of this knowl- 
edge, i.e., knowledge of the “Word,” 
is usually felt with the “fears,” “‘sur- 
renderings,” and “terrors” man feels 
in the presence of death; when our 
vision is obscured we see the “‘soul’s 
dead end in death.” By implication 
the “Word,” when it is heard, as- 
sures us of immortality. (The meta- 
phors are mixed in the poem.) Fur- 
ther, if we have assurance of any- 
thing, we know that our “tran- 
sience” subserves the Word; this part 
of our transcendent knowledge is 
“found or known” only “in incom- 
municable gleams.” 

That these gleams are genuine is 
assured because they are “‘too perma- 
nent for dreams.” Moreover, man 
perceives these gleams of transcend- 
ent knowledge “when a sure music 
fills him and he knows/What he may 
say thereafter to few men”; that is, 
the knowledge is poetic and in- 
effable. Finally, that it is not illusory 
is again made clear by the assurance 
that it is an “echo and a glimpse of 
what he thought/A phantom or a 
legend until then.” The two passages 
quoted are sufficiently similar in 
statement to provide a gloss upon 
each other. Thus religious belief in 
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the Word, our transcendent knowl- 
edge of God’s existence, is genuine, 
and it assures us of immortality, our 
only justification of existence. 

Robinson probably had in mind 
James’ Human Immortality as the 
logical defense for this assertion. The 
essay deals with the same subject as 
Robinson’s poem, and it provides a 
justification of a particular right to 
religious belief at the logical point 
where the poem departs from the 
argument of James’ “Is Life Worth 
Living?” It also parallels in form 
Robinson’s treatment of the prob- 
lem: James answers two “material- 
ist” objections to the doctrine of 
immortality, one of which is the 
argument of science that mind is de- 
pendent on the body and cannot, 
therefore, outlive it. 

Admitting that “thought is a 
function of the brain,” James rea- 
sons that although science thinks 
only in terms of productive func- 
tion, we are equally entitled to con- 
sider the possibility of a transmissive 
function. Suppose, he says, “that the 
whole universe of material things 
the furniture of earth and the choir 
of heaven’”— are mere phenomenal 
veils hiding the world of genuine 
realities. Suppose also that “one infi- 
nite Thought which is the sole real- 
ity” were like a great light and our 
individual brains were like colored 
glass or refracting lenses— 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Suppose, now, that this were really so, and 
suppose, moreover, that the dome, opaque 
enough at all times to the full solar blaze, 
could at certain times grow less so, and let 
certain beams pierce through into this sub- 
lunary world. These beams would be so 
many finite rays, so to speak, of conscious- 
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ness, and they would vary in quantity and 
quality as the opacity varied in degree. Only 
at particular times and places would it seem 
that, as a matter of fact, the veil of nature 
can grow thin and rupturable enough for 
such effects to occur. But in those places 
gleams, however finite and unsatisfying, of 
the absolute life of the universe, are from 
time to time vouchsafed. Glows of feeling, 
glimpses of insight, and streams of knowl- 


edge and perception float into our finite 
world. 


“In strict logic,” James concludes, 
“the fangs of cerebralistic material- 
ism are drawn... You may believe 
henceforward [in immortality], 
whether you care to profit from the 
permission or not.” 

Materialism, Robinson says, does 
not justify our existence; belief in 
human immortality does, and that 
belief is itself justified. Moreover, use 
of the term “materialism” in the 
essay is identical to Robinson’s in his 
letters regarding the poem. The essay 
supplies the positive affirmation 
Robinson habitually asserted in his 
earlier poems. It employs similar 
phrases and images: in so short a pas- 
sage of the essay as that just quoted, 
“glimpses,” “gleams” and the entire 
image James constructs are precisely 
parallel to Robinson’s poem (and 
letter, also quoted above). Robin- 
son’s “transcendental” approach in 
“The Man against the Sky” hardly 
seems to be the fairly clear Emerso- 
nian doctrine of his earlier poems 
(and letters); on the other hand, 
James himself points out in an ap- 
pended note to his essay the similar- 
ity between his argument in terms 
of the transmission theory and “that 
whole tendency of thought known as 
transcendentalism.” He quotes the 
following example from Emerson’s 


Self Reliance: ‘We lie in the lap of 
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an immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and 
organs of its activity. When we dis- 
cern justice, when we discern truth, 
we do nothing of ourselves, but allow 
a passage to its beams.” That Robin- 
son would be sympathetic toward a 
doctrine so similar to his early en- 
thusiasm argues again for the prob- 
ability of his use of James’ essay. 

The fact that James’ writings have 
been overlooked as the substantial 
basis for Robinson’s poem is prob- 
ably explained by the misunder- 
standing of Robinson’s total asser- 
tion. Certain of his habitual modes 
of expression, as Robinson himself 
was painfully aware, caused his 
readers to impute obscurity to his 
verse, and then proceed by divina- 
tion (so to speak) to locate an eso- 
teric meaning. But if we read “one 
word after another,” as Robinson 
advised, guarding against reader- 
imputed obscurity, the total asser- 
tion is clear. The three passages ex- 
plained above complete the assertion 
of the poem, and we must assume 
that Robinson intended the poem 
whole—intended, in other words, the 
positive assertion that human im- 
mortality is a credible doctrine and 
that it alone justifies our existence. 
Once we have established this mean- 
ing and discovered the Jamesian par- 
allels, further relations between the 
poem and a number of James’ other 
writings are not far to seek. 

The problem of “materialist” 
views of the mind and their implica- 
tions for immortality, which appar- 
ently was Robinson’s foremost con- 
cern in writing this poem, he 
probably encountered first when he 
enrolled in the course in psychology 
at Harvard. Reading James’ Psychol- 
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ogy he would find at the outset this 
axiom: 


I shall therefore assume without scruple .. . 
that the uniform correlation of brain-states 
with mind-states is a law of nature... . To 
some readers such an assumption will seem 
like the most unjustifiable @ priori material- 
ism... [But] we do not in the least explain 
the nature of thought by affirming this 
dependence (page 6). 


In the conclusion of the book he 
would find that “psychology as a 
natural science” is fragile, and into 
it “the waters of metaphysical criti- 
cism leak at every joint” (p. 467). 
While some of the waters of meta- 
physical criticism came in James’ 
Human Immortality, the Psychology 
explores mind-states in a thoroughly 
scientific fashion. 

Again, in The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience — which together 
with Harold Begbie’s Twice-Born 
Men must lie behind Robinson’s The 
Man Who Died Twice (1924) —a 
great deal of material parallels Rob- 
inson’s poem. Once more writing as 
a psychologist, James deals “not with 
religious institutions, but rather re- 
ligious feelings and impulses” (p. 3). 
He considers religion as “the feelings, 
acts, and experiences of individual 
men in their solitude, so far as they 
apprehend themselves to stand in re- 
lation to whatever they may con- 
sider divine” (p. 31). In establishing 
the reality of the unseen (Lecture 
III), he points out that beyond those 
superficial things amenable to ra- 
tionalism there are divinations, in- 
tuitions, and the like, which super- 
sede and (or) underlie rationalistic 
conclusions. He finds (Lectures XVI 
and XVII) that “personal religious 
experience has its root and centre in 
mystical states of consciousness” and 
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that these—as for the man against 
the sky—are ineffable and noetic in 
quality (see especially lines 10-18, 
229-232, and 270-282) and usually 
transient and passive. Expression of 
mystical experience comes not in or- 
dinary conceptual speech but in 
music, in the kind of expression in 
which music and language blend. 
Most important, the mystical state 
is authoritative, breaking down the 
authority of “‘rationalistic conscious- 
ness, based upon the understanding 
and the senses alone,” the latter being 
the interest of materialist psychol- 
ogy. And in the concluding lecture 
he asserts that religion “is carried on 
in terms of personality”; ‘Science, 
on the other hand, has ended by ut- 
terly repudiating the personal point 
of view.” “Religion . . . must neces- 
sarily play an eternal part in human 
history.” 

And so on. Through and through 
we can trace parallels between 
James’ essay-lectures and the poem 
—in argument, in terminology, in 
images, and in spirit. With the pre- 
ponderance of evidence in support 
of the Jamesian reference for the 
poem, with no contrary evidence, 
and with no other suitable account- 
ing for the materials of the poem, I 


believe the hypothesis of Robinson’s 
reliance on James’ thought is 
established. 


If we ask now what aid this dis- 
covery renders for understanding 
and appreciating “The Man against 
the Sky,” we shall be putting the 
hypothesis to a pragmatic test. Ini- 
tially, we can clear away the clutter 
of misunderstanding and vagueness 
among the commentaries on the 
poem. We may dismiss the early in- 
terpretations which read the poem 
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as an expression of despair.’* Other 
interpretations, while we can not 
condemn their high praise of the 
poem flowing through rhapsodic 
writing, miss the mark in their 
vagueness. Emery Neff is evasive, 
stating explicitly only the observa- 
tion that the “poem plunges to its 
conclusion in ironic recommenda- 
tion of mass suicide.”’* Lloyd Morris 
is vague, reading the conclusion as 
the question “Is not an indwelling 
and immortal vision of the ideal, 
however fragmentary and incom- 
municable, the only and the eter- 
nally propulsive mood of the spirit?” 
And he finds that the “positive note 
of the poem is this: Whatever acci- 
dents befall [the spirit] in experi- 
ence, humiliation is a casualty to 
which the human spirit is never sub- 
ject.”"* Even Ellsworth Barnard, in 
reading the poem as “‘cosmic drama,” 
can state the “weighing and balanc- 
ing” only in terms of “appearance 
and reality, of materialism and ideal- 
ism, of the odds on extinction and 
survival.’”® Charles Cestre, whose in- 
terpretation set the pattern for most 
readings subsequent to 1930, is too 


12Robinson repeatedly had to point out the error of 
interpreting the poem as an expression of despair. For 


example he wrote the following to Amy Lowell, the 
year after the poem’s publication (Selected Letters, p. 
93): “Nothing could have been farther from my 


mind when I wrote “The Man’ than an emissary of 
gloom or of despair. In the closing lines I meant 
merely, through what I supposed to be an obviously 
ironic medium, to carry materialism to its logical end 
and indicate its futility 2s an explanation or a justifi- 
cation of existence.” See also Selected Letters, and 
Hagedorn, p. 302; and compare Robinson’s letter to 
Will Durant in Selected Letters, p. 164. 

18Neff, p. 183. On the preceding page Neff relates 
this poem to some of Robinson's earlier work; but 
particularly his comparison of “The Man against the 
Sky” to “Luke Havergal” in their use of symbols is 
again evasive, since neither he nor anyone else has 
adequately explored symbols and meaning in the latter 

em, 

MT loyd Morris, The Poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (New York, 1923), p. 71. 

15Barnard, pp. 62-78, 
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abstract: in this poem, he says, Rob- 
inson “affirms his trust in the ideal, 
which upholds man through the 
struggle of life and keeps him afloat 
in the midst of storms above the 
welter of dire conflicts, away from 
the pangs of despondency.””” 

Another misunderstanding of 
“The Man against the Sky” is found 
in the closest and, in some ways, the 
most rigorous interpretation so far 
published. H. H. Waggoner insists 
that the poem is “solely concerned 
with ideas,” and because as a prose 
statement it is unsuccessful it can 
hardly succeed as poetry. He sees the 
opening figure of the man against 
the sky as the starting point for phil- 
osophic speculation. Once he has 
served this purpose he is lost from 
sight. Waggoner’s conclusion is that, 
having rejected current justifica- 
tions of life and finding that the 
“Word” cannot “be found or 
known,” Robinson could not answer 
the question “Why live?” Appar- 
ently, he suggests, Robinson did not 
know what it was he feared and 
what it was he hoped." 

In the first place, Waggoner misses 
the positive assertion explicated 
above, because he has misread the 
important passage in lines 226-232. 
He failed to notice that the image 
of the man against the sky is o¢ lost, 
but is recalled crucially in lines 
297-298: 


What have we seen beyond our sunset fires 
That lights again the way by which we 
came? 


Again, and perhaps most important, 


16Charles Cestre, An Introduction to Edwin Arlmg- 
ton Robinson (New York, 1930), p. 64. 

17H. H. Waggoner, The Heel of Elohim: Science 
and Values in Modern American Poetry (Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1950), pp. 29-36. 
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Waggoner, it would seem, assumes 
that failure as prose statement is 
coercive to failure in poetry. We 
hardly judge Paradise Lost solely as 
“scientific” cosmology, and we are 
not troubled by the logical fallacy in 
the rational framework of “To His 
Coy Mistress.” Waggoner’s seeming 
assumption is an unsound literary 
criterion. Moreover, the combination 
of poetry, which need not be ration- 
alistic, and religious conviction, 
which is characteristically un- 
rationalistic, subordinates Waggon- 
er’s criterion to the point of irrele- 
vance. Rather than read the poem as 
philosophy, we should read it as reli- 
gious assertion. 

Thus the Jamesian analogy assists 
our understanding of the poem in at 
least two ways —in rejecting mis- 
understandings and vague interpre- 
tations and in establishing the pat- 
tern of the poem as religious asser- 
tion, not philosophy. For if James’ 
essays tell us anything at all, they tell 
us that “religion is something more 
primordial than reason and of equal 
authority’*; and that the will-to- 
believe kind of religion (with which 
Robinson is concerned) is governed 
by the strength of its conviction, the 
rules of its own making, and the au- 
thority of its own insight. The 
Jamesian essays provide a glossary 
for the poem defining by parallel 
statement its assertion and spirit. 

With the parallel established on 
other grounds, it is especially helpful 
in confirming the reading of the 
positive assertion that belief in 
human immortality justifies our 


continued existence. From acquaint- 
ance with Robinson’s earlier poems 


18Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character 
of William James, Briefer Version (New York, 1954), 
p. 257. 
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we should expect affirmation of 
some sort. Close reading of this poem 
reveals the affirmation; recognition 
of the parallels in James confirms 
and defines it. 

Finally, accurate understanding 
may function as a correlative of ap- 
preciation. It should do so if for no 
other reason than that it places “The 
Man against the Sky” within the 
pattern of Robinson’s work up to 
that time. But recognition of the 
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Jamesian parallels also assists our ap- 
preciation directly. As with any lit- 
erature of the past, it provides a 
context for the poem; and context 
enhances importantly our reaction 
to any literary piece. I offer James’ 
better-known writings as a frame of 
reference used by Robinson for “The 
Man against the Sky” on the basis of 
intrinsic historical interest and of 
pragmatic value for our response to 
the poem. 


Song, in Summer 


CHARLES BLACK 


Man in his days of moult discloses 
Perfervid redness like the rose’s, 


Metallic moldering of thin 


Faceplates, then grows another skin. 


Milktoast, mahogany and all 


That’s nailed or spattered on a wall 
Mobilize, drill, conduct defense 
Against His Temporal Eminence. 


Clatters of clown, debates arranged 


Among those anciently estranged 


Doctrinaire schools of paperflame 


Move to the cadence of a name 


Hid beyond histories. A straw 
Itself that clutches, calls the law 
To vouch all sober work undone 
That ever sweated in the sun. 


Dollar Decision 


WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


‘i are times when every 
youngster wants to run awa 
from home. Poor boy, rich 
kid, there always comes a time. And 
there are all sorts of reasons for the 
kindled desire. I was a poor boy, left 
without a paternal parent at the age 
of five or six. More than once I 
wanted to pack an extra handker- 
chief in my back pocket and take 
off for parts known and unknown. 
Once, I remember well, I was going 
to hitchhike to Cleveland where my 
aunt lived. I was dissatisfied and 
hurt at being deprived of some of 
the things the other fellows on the 
block had. Little things, actually, 
but things I wanted none the less. 

My aunt was wealthy and lived in 
the Shaker Heights sector of Cleve- 
land which, at the time, was compa- 
rable to Riverside Drive in New 
York. But my thumb arching trip 
never came to pass. One or two of 
my friends allowed me to use their 
things—like a bike or skates—which 
satisfied my sporting instinct and 
deterred my departure unto the 
highways leading to Ohio. 

Another time I was going to Cali- 
fornia to get into the movies and 
mix with the film stars who were the 
big obsession in my life. Those were 
the good old days when I wanted to 
marry every feminine star I took a 
fancy to on the silent screen. I didn’t 
want every screen charmer for my 
bride, only those who struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the make-believe 
game. I used to dream about my film 
wives every night, and the glorious 


lives ] led with them would make fan 
magazine articles pale with shame. 
After a few days and nights of this 
I'd get tired of my latest screen wife 
and drop her, and I'd begin a roman- 
tic interlude with my new love and 
forget all about running away from 
my mother. 

The one time I didn’t care where 
I was going to go, so long as I picked 
up my heels and scooted, was when I 
was elbowing thirteen. I was a mem- 
ber, in good standing, of “The Blue 
Streaks,” a social and athletic club 
made up of youngsters my age from 
the immediate neighborhood. Our 
basketball team was so fast and ac- 
curate in dribbling and basket shoot- 
ing that it was a shame—more’s the 
pity—that we didn’t have uniforms 
like the other clubs at Union Settle- 
ment. The settlement house still 
stands at 104th Street in Harlem, 
despite inroads by tremendous new 
low-rental projects I saw in the 
neighborhood the other day. Al Sha- 
piro, president of our club, was one 
of my closest friends. He had come 
to the conclusion it was time some- 
thing was done about the nonde- 
script attire our team found itself in 
so ignominiously. 

“T’m goin’ into the office to see if 
they can help us,” he said. His mind 
was made up; there was no tilting 
the fulcrum about it. 

It was horrible, now that I picture 
it fresh in my mind again, to see the 
fellows in their shabby-looking shirts 
and trunks. It seems odd that we 
ever won as many games as we did. 
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But the answer could only be the 
other teams had the uniforms while 
we had the power and class when in 
action. All our team had to do was 
look for a uniform — which was a 
signal not to pass the basketball to 
our opponent. In a way, too, our 
lack of uniforms was an inspiration 
for us to trounce the dressed-up 
team; we realized we had to prove a 
uniform didn’t make the player or 
club. 

I went along with Al for no other 
reason than that he liked me and 
wanted moral support. “Don’t say 
nothing!” he warned me. “Just keep 
your mouth buttoned! I’ll do all the 
talkin’.” 

Our members agreed this would 
be the best way to handle the situa- 
tion. “Too many cooks spoil the 
pasta-fa-zool!” as Frankie Carlotta 
used to say. 


Once inside the office, Al pre- 
sented our club’s predicament. Mort 
Fleischer, head counselor and guide 
for the settlement house, suggested 
we hold a basketball game and dance. 
This way we could raise funds for 
uniforms and whatever other equip- 


ment we needed, including knee 
guards, special socks, sweatshirts, and 
a basketball of our own to toss 
around between games. A jagged 
streak in blue, naturally, would be 
the identification mark on the backs 
of our shirts. 

Fleischer promised to assist us in 
getting the combination affair or- 
ganized and to contact a five-piece 
band. We would have to take care of 
everything else, such as having the 
tickets printed and disposing of 
them, getting signs made, and put- 
ting up decorations in the gym if we 
wanted them. 
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counselor indicated. All clubs in the 
settlement would be solicited — the 
older groups particularly, for they 
patronized such affairs in droves. 
The game would be held with a team 
in our age group. After the half, the 
musicians would occupy a corner of 
the gym and start playing for the 
boys and girls who wanted a warm- 
up dance. This would last about fif- 
teen minutes. Then, after the second 
half the actual dancing would get 
under way and continue until mid- 
night, the closing hour for such oc- 
casions at the house. 

It was agreed we would hold our 
affair in two months. This was an 
ideal time—just before summer; it 
would give us sufficient time to 
manage the necessary requisites to 
assure success. 

One of the rules laid down by our 
club was that each member had to 
buy a ticket, which meant he had to 
bring someone. He would be ad- 
mitted free. He was also asked to sell 
five tickets, which when taken as a 
whole guaranteed the expenses for 
the band and other items exclusive of 
the uniforms. 

Emphasis was put on trying to 
sell tickets to girls—as many as pos- 
sible—so that there would not be a 
preponderance of male wallflowers. 
Luckily, the other clubs in the set- 
tlement came to our rescue, selling 
tickets to the opposite sex who 
would be waiting anxiously to dance 
with the members of the clubs. 
After all arrangements were set, it 
seemed the next two weeks passed as 
fleetingly as my cherished dream 
over Clara Bow, the “‘it” girl of the 
era. The time had come to start buy- 
ing and selling tickets and I had to 
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do my share. It was expected of me. 

Quietly I approached my mother 
and asked her, as natural as you 
please, “Can I have a dollar?” 

“A dollar? What for?” 

“For the club. We’re having a 
game and dance to...” 

She wouldn’t let me finish. She 
looked at me angrily and flatly re- 
fused. “You play ball games day and 
night with your friends. At your 
age, you don’t go around spending 
money on girls and dances. You’re 
much too young for that.” 

I tried to explain: I was not 
spending the money on girls; it was 
a club affair and I had to maintain 
the spirit of the Blue Streaks. If I 
welched, one or two others might 
welch too. The whole support of the 
thing would be lost if this happened. 

“Spirit, support, or whatever you 
say, the answer is no!” I couldn’t 
induce my mother to part with a 
dollar, no matter what I said. 

“You know every dollar I save 
will be yours after I’m gone,” she 
remarked. “After all, who have I 
got to leave the little I have to? My 
rich sister?” 

I don’t know why my mother 
talked that way. As much as she 
wanted to impress me that it would 
be better to look forward to the 
future—to whatever she would leave 
me—it was now that I wanted to be 
taken care of. I would never need 
money in the future as desperately 
as at present. 

“No — nothing doing!” she in- 
sisted emphatically. No matter how 
much I urged, I couldn’t convince 
her of the plight of “The Blue 
Streaks” or change her mind. 

It was downright silly of me to be 
thinking of basketball games and 
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dances, she reminded me. ‘““That’s all 
you have on your mind when you 
should be thinking of your future 
and what you will want to do when 
you go out into the business world 
to make a living.” She didn’t say 
earn; she always wanted me to 
“make a living for myself.” 

“Why bother me with this now?” 
I said. “All I’m asking for is a dollar 
— ten dimes, four quarters, two 
halves...” 

My mother looked at me search- 
ingly. “You will soon be a man,” she 
let me know. “It’s about time you 
started to think ahead about your- 
self and the value of a dollar. Do you 
know how hard it is to make four 
quarters and whatever else you 
said?” 

There was the word again— 
“make.” Not earn. I knew what she 
was driving at, trying to impress me 
with the fact she left the house early 
and came home late, working some- 
times at odd jobs for people in the 
neighborhood, at other times selling 
wares — always trying to “make” a 
dollar. 

“Tl make plenty of money when 
the time comes,” I replied, attempt- 
ing to assuage her, degree by degree, 
to the point of capitulating. But the 
red in her face did not turn to pink. 

“The day should come already 
when you'll make money,” she said, 
her eyes glistening. “Then I can rest 
in peace, when my time comes.” She 
brushed away a blob at the corner of 
her left eye. I felt deeply sorry for 
my mother as I sat there. 

How can you argue against this? 
It was true what she said about my 
being on the threshold of manhood, 
come my next birthday. In itself 
this, I thought, should have estab- 
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lished a new understanding between 
mother and son. It did, to a certain 
degree: my new learning of the faith 
for Bar Mitzvah. 

The forthcoming event to estab- 
lish a new era in my life required 
special instructions at Hebrew 
School — an hour or so away from 
my friends every day while I studied 
for the special services. It also meant 
extra money my mother had to 
spend each week for the profound 
and persistent rabbi whose name has 
slipped away with the years. Unfor- 
tunately, the man I was to become 
did not bring with him an awareness 
of my mother’s gamut of problems. 
The time I spent away from the fel- 
lows who were always playing one 
type of ball game or another was as 
much a pain for me as it was for my 
mother to dole out a dollar each Sun- 
day from her meager earnings for 
the Hebrew lessons. I could see no 
reason for the to-do, but my mother 
insisted. If it did not happen, my 
Bar Mitzvah fulfillment, I would be 
known as a Goy the rest of my life, 
she said. The connotation she put on 
the word Goy was not as bad as it 
sounded. It was more the distinction 
between Catholic and Jew that she 
meant to bring out, rather than an 
insidious implication. Even a Goy, 
she explained, respected his parents 
by being confirmed; and their sisters 
also had to go through a church 
benediction. To be without sanction 
of the Almighty could not bode well 
for the individual. My mother im- 
pressed this upon me with as much 
emphasis as she could muster. She 
didn’t use the exact words I have, 
but she made it clear I would be es- 
chewed by my friends in later life if 
not at this stage of my boyhood, if 
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they found out I had not faithfully 
accepted the concepts of my reli- 
gion. I was caught without a reason- 
able answer because I knew what 
some of my friends were going 
through in their houses of worship. I 
let it go for the time being. 

“Forget it!” I said, and left my 
mother to dry her eyes and regain 
her composure in the silence of the 
walls surrounding her. 

Before joining the fellows in the 
street, I had made up my mind I 
would write my rich aunt in Cleve- 
land and ask her for the money. I 
was going to get it one way or an- 
other. If my aunt was the only solu- 
tion to my problem, I would go after 
her with my request. 

Apparently I didn’t plead my case 
very well. A letter came back from 
my mother’s sister refusing me, and 
at the same time, telling me it was 
entirely unnecessary to buy a uni- 
form. She also gave me some advice 
I didn’t ask for and wasn’t inter- 
ested in. 

For this uncharitable act, I said, 
“This is how she became rich, hoard- 
ing every dollar she ever laid hands 
on!” 

The correspondence to and fro 
took several days. Activity on the 
sale of tickets was under way, and 
enthusiasm was running high. That 
is, for everyone but me. This 
couldn’t continue; I had to do some- 
thing about it. I knew I couldn’t 
earn the required dollar, much as I 
tried to convince several of the mer- 
chants in the neighborhood of my 
ability as a delivery boy. So, the only 
alternative was to go back to my 
mother and renew my demand. 
Again, I was turned down promptly. 
There were no lectures this time. 
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Just, “No. No. No!” 

It was then I decided to run away 
with a compass as my guide. I was 
furious at my state of affairs and 
didn’t care what I did or where I 
went. I was leaving home, and my 
mother would some day feel sorry, I 
said to myself. 

With a nickel left from my lunch 
money that day, I decided to act. 
Off I went, bulwarked by a bur- 
geoning desire to show my mother 
that I didn’t need her any more— 
that I could go some place, any- 
where, and settle down and make a 
name for myself, a name she would 
be proud of. I was going to make her 
happy, so happy she would talk 
about her wonderful son to all her 
neighbors until she couldn’t breathe 
another word any more. 

What thoughts I built up in my 
inverted pyramid of pride! They 
kept revolving in my squirrel-cage 
mind and remained with me during 
the entire subway ride. I knew where 
I was going. First to the ferry to 
New Jersey, and from there to 
thumb my way west to the wide 
open spaces where I’d settle down on 
a cattle ranch. I'd get a job as a 
cowhand, fall in love with the own- 
er’s daughter, and this way come 
into a fortune. 

Then I’d send for my mother and 
she’d come out west and live with us 
happily thereafter. No more Harlem 
or Second Avenue El, or the stifling 
heat of summer, or the bitter cold- 
ness of winter. I was determined this 
was what I was going to do, and if 
anyone raised a doubtful eyebrow 
I'd lay him lower than a caterpillar. 
Then, after I became heir to the 
ranch and had it buzzing and hum- 
ming the way I wanted it, I’d start 
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buying oil wells and staking claims 
on untapped gold mines that would 
come to my attention. Just how this 
would happen, I hadn’t quite fig- 
ured out. But I’d be rich, richer than 
my stingy aunt in Shaker Heights, 
and I wouldn’t hoard my money or 
turn down poor nephews who 
needed dire helping in a pinch. I’d 
even donate a new building to Union 
Settlement, and every club would be 
equipped with uniforms and any- 
thing else they needed. I’d give gen- 
erous contributions to every charity 
I could think of. I’'d make as many 
people happy as I knew how. I'd... 
Yes, ’'d... 

Suddenly I felt someone pushing 
me. Abruptly I was wakened by the 
early morning rush — people, hun- 
dreds of people anxious to get to 
business. No one seemed to care 
about me. They elbowed me as I sat 
huddled in the corner, half awake 
now, half asleep. For the moment I 
didn’t know where I was, as the 
nudging continued. I looked up 
vaguely, expecting to see the wide 
open spaces with a herd of Black 
Angus cattle massed on the range. 
Instead, I was surrounded by a lot of 
animals dressed like human beings. 
It must have been my fifth round 
trip to South Ferry and back with- 
out my realizing it. 

I didn’t get off the train until it 
finished the trip to South Ferry, 
turned around for the uptown 
route, and stopped off at my station 
in mid-Harlem. 

On my way to the house, I didn’t 
notice a soul I knew on the streets. It 
was too early for my friends to be 
going to school. All I saw was people 
heading for a street car or the El or 
subway; they were rushing to busi- 
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ness as if it was the most important 
thing in their lives. 

In my desire to reach home as 
quickly as I could, I lost sight of my 
mother’s reaction to my disappear- 
ance. I was still thinking of the 
ranch and the owner’s daughter who 
would become my wife, a fancy 
beautiful, if ever I dreamed up one 
—her pastel eyes as big as a skywash 
by nature’s artist, her nose and 
mouth... 

When I opened the door and 
walked into our third-floor flat, 
calm as a spent hurricane, my 
mother ran from the bedroom to 
greet me. She threw her arms around 
me, looked at me closely with her 
worried brown eyes to see if any 
harm had come to me, her only son, 
the only jewel in her life. 

Then she broke into tears, kissing 
me with her warm lips and smother- 
ing me tenderly. This was the first 
time in many years that I could re- 
member her embracing me like that. 

It was wonderful, this sudden 
feeling of togetherness, a rapport 
long overdue and come to realiza- 
tion with muted impact. My cheek 
was wet with my mother’s tears. 

“Where have you been? Where 
were you all night?” she cried, her 
lips quivering as she released her hold 
on me. “I’ve been worried to death. 
What happened to you?” 

I remember standing there trans- 
fixed. I didn’t know what to say. All 
at once my throat felt like a desert. 
Should I tell her the truth? Or 
should I concoct a story? I had an 
idea of telling her a gruesome tale, 
like being kidnaped by one of Jack 
the Ripper’s henchmen and escaping 
from his clutches when he dozed off. 
No — maybe I'd better make up a 
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fib about sleeping over at Al Sha- 
piro’s house because his mother was 
suddenly called away for the night 
by an ailing sister. 

This was one of the most impor- 
tant decisions I had to make. It had 
to be done immediately. There was 
no time for dilly-dallying. I had to 
give my mother some kind of a rea- 
sonable excuse for my mysterious 
absence. 

Then and there I put the blame on 
Al’s aunt as the cause of it all. Poor 
Al’s aunt! Who knows if she ever 
existed? 

Fortunately, my mother asked 
only one or two questions about the 
lady who caused all the grief. When 
I indicated I didn’t know too much 
about the woman, my mother turned 
for the kitchen to prepare breakfast 
for me, happy that I was home safe 
and sound. 

A ton of worry had been lifted 
from her head, as she used to say. She 
had almost gone crazy trying to fig- 
ure out what could have happened 
to me. To this very day I harbor a 
latent suspicion my mother doubted 
every word I said about Al’s aunt. 
After one or two questions, she was 
no longer interested. 

This puzzled me. I couldn’t fig- 
ure out why she never asked me 
what Al had to say about his aunt’s 
health. Maybe she knew I was fib- 
bing; maybe she didn’t care for Al’s 
aunt or anyone else as long as I was 
home and no harm had come to me; 
maybe she would ask Al’s mother 
without mentioning it to me. What- 
ever it was, I felt uneasy about the 
whole thing. 

And then it happened. A dollar 
was mine. 

I happened to be looking for one 
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of my shoes in the corner of my 
room when I saw it there. It was in 
the corner, not crumpled up but 
flat, underneath the shoe. My 
mother was very careful with the 
little money she knotted in her hand- 
kerchief. How did this bill get into 
my room, in that particular corner? 
Was this a test of honesty on my 
part, or was my mother giving it to 
me? Giving it to me or leaving it up 
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to me to do what I wanted about the 
situation? Had she left this matter 
to me for my own decision? 

Time has no ending—honesty does 
not have to be explained. I have 
learned this over the years since my 
mother has gone. Why didn’t I 
know it then? 

Nothing was ever said to me about 
a missing or lost dollar. It bothers 
me to this very moment of writing! 


The Dead-Eyed Girls 


Mary F. SUTTON 


On the other side of the spring-sweetened forest, 


Swarded and spread to their corn-green ears, 
Far hidden fields full of blown flowers 
Drag powdered parts and petals 


In the March-mild mud. 


On the other side of the spring-spilled forest, 


Half-answered and echoed in their long brown ears, 
Pod-nodding fields full of fat seed flowers 


Drop petal dust in streamers 


On the sun-smothered earth. 


On the other side of the ice-hung forest, 


All asked and answered in their grown old ears, 
Piled barbed fields full of pulled flowers 


Lie stiff and silvered in the wind-whirled snow. 


On Translating Homer! 


KENNETH G. WILSON 


HE syntax of W. H. D. 
Rouse’s translation of the 
Iliad, is, particularly in the 
dialogue, brisk, elliptical, and paren- 
thetic. Rouse’s men use a realistic, 
colloquial syntax, and since they talk 
exactly as we do, they are enveloped 
in a sense of irony and surrounded 
by what Erich Auerbach called “‘the 
friction and resistance of real life.” 
Richmond Lattimore’s translation 
has a very different syntax, and his 
heroes speak a natural language 
which is neither rhetorically studied 
nor colloquial. The syntax of their 
speech is full, sure, and unhurried, 
for these heroes neither fear for their 
dignity nor protect themselves with 
irony. Rouse’s characters are flawed 
modern men, whereas Lattimore’s 
are heroes; the differences in syn- 
tax make these distinctions plain. 
What is true of the syntax of 
these translations is of course even 
more obviously true of the diction. 
I shall not requote for illustration, 
except in fragments, but it should 
be clear that where Lattimore avoids 
all non-standard vocabulary, Rouse 
seeks the colloquial, even the slangy 
word in the reporting of dialogue. 
We may observe too that even in 
his passages of direct narrative, 
Rouse seeks modern diction, the 
flashy, hard-hitting word. Where 
Lattimore’s Epikles is killed by a 
stone flung by Aias thus: 
he heaving it high threw it, 
and smashed in the four-sheeted helm, and 


1The reader's attention is called to an earlier dis- 
cussion on the translation of Homer in our last issue 
of The University of Kansas City Review. 


pounded to pieces 

the bones of the head inside it, so that 
Epikles dropped 

like a diver from the high bastion, and the 
life left his bones . . . 


—Lattimore, p. 268 


the same Epikles is killed by the same 
stone in Rouse’s words thus: 


Aias lifted it high and swung it, 
smashed the horned helmet and broke the 
bones of the man’s head into a mess—the 
breath left his bones, and he took a header 
off the wall. —Rouse, p. 147 


Again the Rouse translation dis- 
plays the breathless, interrupted 
syntax; here also are mess and took 
a header. There is the same brisk 
economy of diction as of syntax, 
but there is, too, another quality 
which can also be found in the other 
passages quoted above: it is an al- 
most whimsical understatement, 
which seems to stress irony and the 
vigorous shock of jazzy diction, al- 
most exactly as does my own use 
of jazzy. For one of Rouse’s heroes 
to exhort his men by shouting, “‘Get 
with it!” would not be atypical. It 
would be amusing, perhaps, but 
quite beside the point of this essay 
to continue the search for Rouse’s 
engagingly colloquial language. It is 
colorful, it uses stereotype where no 
doubt stereotype is apt, and it varies 
from the merely graphic to the 
boldly slangy. 

If, as a result of the discussion 
thus far, I may consider that the 
point has been made, I should like 
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rather to turn to Lattimore’s dic- 
tion for a time. Before I do, how- 
ever, lest any one feel that I in- 
tend to ridicule Rouse’s transla- 
tion, I must deny it. What he has 
tried to do, he has done well, and 
while my subject is at least in part 
to discover why he tried to do it, 
and whether he was justified in 
making the attempt, I must antici- 
pate my later discussion to say at 
once that I believe the answers to 
these questions are not simple. 

Now to Lattimore’s diction. If, 
as I believe, his translation almost 
always achieves what Matthew 
Arnold meant when he spoke of 
nobility, a good deal of his suc- 
cess must come from his choice 
of language. Arnold was most ex- 
plicit on this subject. To the trans- 
lator of Homer he said: 


I advise him, again, not to trouble himself 
with constructing a special vocabulary for 
use in translation; with excluding a certain 
class of English words, and with confining 
himself to another class, in obedience to any 
theory about the peculiar qualities of 
Homer’s style.” 


Lattimore does not construct a spe- 
cial vocabulary; he has no particu- 
lar theory about the “peculiar 
qualities of Homer’s style.” Rouse 
insists that Homer’s language is al- 
ways colloquial, and he bases his 
translation on that assumption. But 
Lattimore has succeeded where 
many have failed, it seems to me, in 
a choice of diction which is plain 
and direct, and which, together with 
the other qualities of his translation, 
achieves nobility. 


2Essays by Matthew Arnold (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), p. 248. 
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Perhaps a good place to begin is 
with repetition. Syntactic repeti- 
tion was pointed out earlier: Latti- 
more feels no embarrassment at 
rolling out a sentence many times 
compounded. So it is with diction. 
He does not seek the synonym or 
the poetic word to avoid the repeti- 
tion of a plain one. He repeats whole 
passages, as Homer does, in almost 
exactly the same words. The de- 
scription of the sacrificial offering 
quoted above is repeated many 
times nearly verbatim, almost every 
time an offering is made. When 
Agamemnon has a dream and then, 
waking, describes it to someone, we 
have repeated exactly the same lines 
we read when he had the dream. 
There is neither haste nor embar- 
rassment at the repetition. In the 
description of Achilles’ shield, the 
words gold and golden appear at 
least ten times in a hundred lines, 
and silver, bronze and tin are not 
far behind in number, yet there is 
never a substitute employed for 


any except the shining metal, and 


that but twice, I believe. Things 
are called by their names, directly 
and simply; neither euphemism nor 
other attempt at synonym occurs 
often. If a man wears a tunic, it 
is always a tunic, not his garb, or 
raiment. The impression is of exact- 
ness. 

Poetic diction in the Lattimore 
translation achieves simplicity and 
directness at the same time. Further- 
more, almost every word is stand- 
ard English; in this version it is a 
rare word indeed which would have 
a usage label in a current desk dic- 
tionary. Only a very few would be 
labelled archaic, and these are spe- 
cial words like hecatomb. I have 
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found none marked colloquial, and 
I am confident that there is no slang. 
Lattimore has kept then, except for 
the names of a few vanished ob- 
jects and abandoned customs, to 
current standard English—that Eng- 
lish which knows no particular na- 
tionality. (Oh, it is true that his 
spelling is that of American Eng- 
lish, and of course American English 
is his language, but there are no lifts 
or lorries to be encountered in 
Homer, and though I have made no 
statistical count, I suspect no Briton 
will need to consult a dictionary for 
a peculiarly American idiom or the 
specialized American use of a word.) 

Lattimore’s vocabulary really can- 
not be described in terms of its 


origins: it is not Anglo-Saxon or 
Latinate or predominately any of 
the usual “kinds” of vocabulary. 


One wants to say only that it is 
simple, though it does not avoid a 
literary or other low-frequency 
word when there is no obvious 
simpler one at hand. Most of all, 
then, it is not forced to stay within 
any particular limits other than the 
limits of Standard English itself. It 
is conservative—almost traditional 
in usage. Even when a word some- 
how leaps out of context at us, Lat- 
timore usually has erred only in esti- 
mating the force of some secondary 
or figurative meaning, as in the 
following passage from the descrip- 
tion of Achilleus’ shield: 


But among the foremost of the cattle two 
formidable lions 

had caught hold of a bellowing bull, and he 
with loud lowings 

was dragged away, as the dogs and the young 
men went in pursuit of him. 

But the two lions, breaking open the hide of 
the great ox, 
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gulped the black blood and the inward guts, 
as meanwhile the herdsmen 
were in the act of setting and urging the 
quick dogs on them. 
—Lattimore, pp. 390-391 


Guts, in this explicit sense, certainly 
is a satisfactory word; yet here Lat- 
timore has had one of his exceed- 
ingly rare difficulties with a modern 
figurative usage, a usage which 
is not standard English; the “in- 
delicate” quality of the literal mean- 
ing is a recent addition to the word, 
stemming probably from a special 
figurative use in the current lan- 
guage, but Lattimore’s translation 
is marred by the use. Curiously 
enough, Rouse uses bowels, another 
perfectly explicit word, yet this too 
seems to have suffered recent at- 
tritions, perhaps since the advertise- 
ment of laxatives has become so 
elaborately detailed and _ insistent. 
(E. V. Rieu and Cowper use en- 
trails, Lang, Leaf, and Myers, vitals.) 

But the important matter is the 
rest of the diction in the passage. 
Most of the words are short. Verbs 
are mainly active, and the simple 
past tense appears most often. There 
is no attempt to achieve some lisping 
naiveté of primitive people, nor yet 
do elevation and the grand manner 
take their form from aureate or 
Latinate words or any other elabora- 
tion of decorative diction, any more 
than did syntax achieve elevation 
and the grand style by means of 
elaborate formal rhetoric. It is not 
cute, nor does it with conscious 
archaism call attention to its cur- 
ious origins; it has that incredibly 
glorious dignity of simplicity, un- 
studied but sure. It does not fear 
repeating itself either in word, or 
phrase, or idea, for it is uncompro- 
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misingly pure and free. The nar- 
rator knows that what he has to 
say is right and virtuous and glor- 
ious besides, and he does not apolo- 
gize either by means of hurry and 
understatement or by an inflated 
and consciously decorative elegance 
designed to “raise his matter.” That 
it could need “raising” clearly is not 
to be considered. This narrator says 
at several points that the men he is 
talking about are not like men to- 
day; this Aias, this Hector—these 
men lift stones that a group of to- 
day’s men couldn’t budge; but his 
heroes are not like today’s men, and 
his matter needs no elevating from 
outside. It is its own grand style. 
Lattimore’s Iliad seems to me to 
give that sense of sure, serene be- 
lief in the glorious virtue of these 
men and their actions; Rouse’s 


Iliad, on the other hand, tends every- 


where, but especially in diction and 
particularly in the dialogue, to lower 
these heroes, to emphasize how like 
the men of nowadays they are. 
When Lattimore’s narrator reminds 
us that he is talking of men: unlike 
today’s, we can believe it: their 
speech and their actions have been 
different from ours. Rouse makes 
it more difficult to accept the same 
statement, though he does not re- 
move it from the text. The actions 
themselves remain great, perhaps, 
but the speech is our own, and so 
is the narrator’s conscious whimsy 
and irony. The translators have 
made two very different narratives. 

In his third lecture on the sub- 
ject of translating Homer, Matthew 
Arnold argues that the King James 
Bible is the place for the trans- 
lator of Homer into English to look 
for guidance: 
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He will find one English book and one only, 
where, as in the Iliad itself, perfect plain- 
ness of speech is allied with perfect noble- 
ness; and that book is the Bible . . . The 
Bible . . . is undoubtedly the grand mine of 
diction for the translator of Homer; and 
if he knows how to discriminate truly be- 
tween what will suit him and what will 
not, the Bible may afford him also invalu- 
able lessons of style.* 


A bit later in the same lecture, 
Arnold qualifies his advice a bit, 
although he still stresses the im- 
portance of Biblical diction: 


My Bibliolatry is perhaps excessive; and no 
doubt a true poetic feeling is the Homeric 
translator’s best guide in the use of words; 
but where this feeling does not exist, or is 
at fault, I think he cannot do better than 
take for a mechanical guide Cruden’s Con- 
cordance. To be sure, here as elsewhere, the 
consulter must know how to consult—must 
know how very slight a variation of word or 
circumstance makes the difference between 
an authority in his favour, and an authority 
which gives him no countenance at all. . .4 


My reason for turning to Arnold’s 
comments here are three: (1) to 
show that Arnold was largely right; 
(2) to show that the most widely 
current English prose translation, by 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers, both under- 
stood and mistook him, and (3) to 
show that Lattimore has followed 
the spirit of Arnold’s advice with- 
out becoming entangled in the letter. 

In the translator’s preface to 
their Odyssey, S. H. Butcher and 
Andrew Lang remark on their 
choice of “ a somewhat antiquated 
prose.” 


Homer has no ideas which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words that are ‘old and plain,’ 
and to words that are old and plain, and, as 


8] bid., p. 301. 
4Ibid., p. 310. 
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a rule, to such terms as, being used by the 
translators of the Bible, are still not un- 
familiar, we have tried to restrict ourselves.® 


Their reason, it appears, is that such 
a language, never really a spoken 
language, “seems as nearly analogous 
to the Epic Greek, as anything that 
our tongue has to offer.” Lang, 
Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers, 
when they translated the Iliad, ap- 
pear to have followed essentially the 
same plan. In short, these excellent 
translators seem to have followed 
Arnold’s advice to look to the Bible, 
but for reasons at least partly in 
conflict with Arnold’s earlier warn- 
ing about adopting special restric- 
tions on diction. A comparison of a 
bit of the Lang, Leaf, and Myers 
“Biblical” prose with Lattimore’s 
text will illustrate one final point 
I wish to make about his success 


with rapidity, plainness, directness, 
and nobility. Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
in Book XXIII, describe part of the 
chariot race, after Antilochos’ ex- 
hortation of his horses, thus: 


Thus spake he, and they fearing the voice 
of the prince ran swiftlier some little while; 
and presently did the good warrior Antil- 
ochos espy a strait place in a sunk part of 
the way. There was a rift in the earth, where 
torrent water gathered and brake part of the 
track away, and hollowed all the place; there 
drave Menelaos, shunning the encounter of 
the wheels. But Antilochos turned his whole- 
hooved horses out of the track, and followed 
him a little at one side. And the son of 
Atreus took alarm and shouted to Antilo- 
chos: ‘Antilochos, thou art driving recklessly 
—hold in thy horses! The road is straitened, 
soon thou mayest pass me in a wider place, 
lest thou foul my chariot and undo us both.’ 

Thus spake he, but Antilochos drave even 
fiercelier than before, plying his lash, as 
though he heard him not. 

—Lang, Leaf, and Myers, pp. 427-428 


5The Complete Works of Homer (New York: Mod- 
ern Library, n.d.), IIL. viii. 
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Lattimore, in poetry, describes the 
same action thus: 


So he spoke, and they fearing the angry 
voice of their master 
ran harder for a little while, and 
presently after this 
battle-stubborn Antilochos saw where 
the hollow way narrowed. 
There was a break in the ground where 
winter water had gathered 
and broken out of the road, and made 
a sunken place all about. 
Menelaos shrinking from a collision of 
chariots steered there, 
but Antilochos also turned out his 
single-foot horses 
from the road, and bore a little way 
aside, and went after him; 
and the son of Atreus was frightened 
and called out aloud to Antilochos: 
‘Antilochos, this is reckless horsemanship. 
Hold in your horses. 
The way is narrow here, it will soon 
be wider for passing. 
Be careful not to crash your chariot 
and wreck both of us.’ 
So he spoke, but Antilochos drove on 
all the harder 
with a whiplash for greater speed, 
as if he had never heard him. 
—Lattimore, p. 461 


In the prose, the archaic flavor of 
the old preterits drave, spake, and 
brake, together with the thou art, 
thou mayest, and thy, and the in- 
flections of swiftlier and fiercelier, 
stands out. There is also, in the order 
of words — as in “as though he 
heard him not” — a sound quite 
foreign to current Standard Eng- 
lish. At the level of inflection and 
morphology, then, the prose trans- 
lation strives deliberately for the 
kind of limitation Arnold warned 
against.” But in a modernization 
simply of syntax and of the forms 


®That Biblical English is no longer familiar to the 
modern reader is no doubt an added difficulty, but 
any translation will grow obsolete in this respect; 
my point concerns the fact of limitation itself. 
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of the words of the Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers translation, we can discover 
Lattimore’s text almost intact. It 
is not the diction—that is, the choice 
of words themselves—which makes 
the difference; it is the adoption of 
an older grammar. Only strait for 
narrow and straitened for narrowed 
give us truly archaic diction in this 
passage. The rest of the language— 
which both translations hold in 
common—is Standard English, and, 
as Lattimore uses it, with Standard 
English inflection and current mor- 
phology and syntax, it is indeed 
plain, direct, and rapid. Without the 
conscious effort to make it sound 
old, to achieve a separation which 
is to pass for elevation—without, in 
short, a_ self-conscious effort to 
achieve a grand style, Lattimore 
achieves nobleness; he writes a plain, 
rapid, direct narrative, and because 
it is not conscious of being out of 
step with its world — because, in 
fact, it is perfectly attuned to its 
world—it is noble. 


Thus far, my argument has 
seemed to be all in favor of Latti- 
more. Yet earlier I remarked that, 
if Lattimore had achieved nobility 
in his translation, then our interest 
in Rouse’s translation should be 
very greatly increased, since in a 
sense he claims to seek quite an- 
other end, and, it seems to me, im- 
plies that the modern reader has 
no taste for nobility such as Arnold 
describes. The jacket-blurb for the 
Mentor edition of the Rouse Iliad, 
between bold lines of type an- 
nouncing “The World’s Greatest 
War Novel... A Best Seller for 
3000 Years,” observes: 


W. H. D. Rouse, whose “plain English” 
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translation of the Odyssey is available in a 
companion Mentor edition, has applied the 
same principles of translation to the Iliad. 
It is colloquial as Homer was colloquial, 
never pedantic, high-flown or cliché-ridden. 
It is the nearest contemporary English 
equivalent to the epic that Homer’s audience 
heard at their banquets. 


There follows a quotation from 
the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment: 


“Dr. Rouse’s admirable Odyssey is now fol- 
lowed by his Iliad which has the same qual- 
ities of a swiftly moving novel in which the 
language is essentially that of the present 
day . .. This is certainly the version for 
those who want to know what Homer is 


about.” 


I do not intend to bludgeon Rouse 
with his publishers’ enthusiasm. 
These remarks are, none the less, a 
fair estimate of the translator’s. in- 
tention, and indeed, they are also 
a fair estimate of what he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in doing. He has 
made a modern novel of the Iliad. 
My interest in these remarks, how- 
ever, is in asking why it should be 
necessary to do so? What is there 
in the modern audience as Rouse 
has appraised it, which makes the 
epic poem Matthew Arnold de- 
scribes as noble essentially unpalat- 
able to the modern reader because 
of its nobility? 

In his essay, “SHomer’s Words,” 
published at the end of the Mentor 
édition of his translation of The 
Odyssey, Rouse argues vigorously 
for his view that the great Greek 
epics are colloquial in their lan- 
guage, and that to capture their 
real spirit we must have them in 
colloquial language, too. Lattimore, 
on the other hand, has argued that 
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Matthew Arnold was right, and that 
a racy, colloquial style is not the 
same as the rapid, plain, direct, and 
noble quality of Homer. “The 
plainest language I could find which 
might be adequate, and mostly this 
is the language of contemporary 
prose,” is Lattimore’s description of 
his own choice; his “poetical Jan- 
guage,” he says, “is mostly the plain 
English of today” (Lattimore, p. 
85). Arnold, in arguing against the 
Newman translation of the Iliad 
(which occasioned the Oxford lec- 
tures), remarks that the only way 
to find out what Homer was really 
like is to ask the scholars. Yet here, 
in the work of Lattimore and Rouse, 
we have the answers of two scholars, 
two men who by their reputations 
and their writings are known to 
have steeped themselves in Greek 
language and literature, and, to our 
bewilderment, they seem to disagree 
completely. 

I am inclined to agree with 
Arnold in this one point, at any 
rate: it is bootless to attempt to 
write a translation of Homer which 
will be to us exactly as was Homer’s 
original to the ears either of his own 
audience (of whom we know little) 
or of an audience in Pericles’ Athens 
(of whom we know a good deal, 
but still not enough). My main in- 
terest is conditioned by the assump- 
tions that each of these translators 
makes: Lattimore assumes that a 
“noble” Iliad is what the modern 
reader needs; it seems to him to be 
true, an accurate translation. Rouse, 
on the other hand, argues that a 
“colloquial” Iliad is what the mod- 
ern reader wants, where colloquial 
stands for the language of men as 
our ears hear it spoken daily, with 
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its slang and its changing meanings 
and its economy and its pace. Why 
should there be this disagreement? 
If we cannot solve the historical 
question, can we at least attack the 
question of ‘the modern reader’s 
taste? Why will he accept, if Rouse 
is right, only a narrative which 
makes him everywhere conscious of 
“the friction and resistance of real 
life”? It seems to me that the whole 
problem, linguistic and interpreta- 
tive, centers about the problem of 
self-consciousness and unselfcon- 
sciousness, and the possibilities in 
the reader for the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief. 

Nobility, I believe, consists largely 
in the forgetting of self, in unself- 
consciousness, even before enor- 
mously grand values of courage and 
greatness, values which men can ac- 
cept without fear, or cavil, or 
doubt, or qualification. In Latti- 
more’s Iliad, it consists in the nar- 
rator’s sense of security: these were 
great men, greater than ours; these 
men were indeed godlike and glor- 
ious. Homer assumes it, and he does 
not ask pardon for digression or de- 
tail in describing their smallest ac- 
tions. Nothing they do can be trivial. 
Achilles assumes it; so do Agamem- 
non and Nestor. Nestor’s long 
reminiscences are not, in Lattimore’s 
Iliad, the boring chatter of a garru- 
lous old man, and this to me makes 
sense in the face of the obvious ad- 
miration he receives from so impa- 
tient a man as Agamemnon; Rouse 
makes him another sort of man, an 
amusing old soldier whose words are 
sympathetically heard, but who can- 
not be taken seriously except as a 
relic of his former self. It is in- 
congruous in the Rouse version, 
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then, to see the other Achaians give 
him more reverence than that due 
to the shell of a former hero. 

Hector comes the closest of any 
of Lattimore’s heroes to losing this 
nobleness, this unselfconscious qual- 
ity. Achilles sulks, we say, but we 
never really consider his action 
childish, when Lattimore describes 
it. But Hector, in the scene where 
he bids good-bye to wife and son, 
seems close to doubt; this is the 
scene which more than any other 
in the translation makes the mod- 
ern first-time reader a Trojan-sym- 
pathizer. Here, as Hector listens to 
Andromache’s plea, it seems he is 
about to falter, and new readers 
feel, ““Yes, yes! Our wars have told 
us she is right; therefore stay home! 
Let glory go, and save yourself!” 
They seldom even see that he re- 
jects her request without really en- 
tertaining it at all; it is only Andro- 
mache’s weakness, not his. Yet that 
passage is one the first-time reader 
remembers above all, regardless of 
the translation, because, I think, he 
cannot even see what Hector sees: 
that there really is no other fate 
possible—for a hero. No man here— 
from Euchenor to Achilles — who 
has had the offer of alternative fates 
(Achilles’ offer was a long life at 
home, devoid of fame, or a short 
but glorious life as the Achaians’ 
greatest warrior), has any _hesita- 
tion in his choosing, and none ever 
chooses safety over glory. 

When we recover Homer, as I 
believe Lattimore has done, however, 
we do not fail to see that glorious 
courage reigns supreme. Hector does 
not falter. There is, in his world, no 
room for self-conscious doubt. 
Achilles’ very withdrawal illustrates 
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the point: when Agamemnon takes 
Briseis, Achilles doubts the gods and 
struggles against himself. But in the 
end the hero turns away from bitter 
introspection; he was wrong to 
doubt. Heroic action, and magna- 
nimity—these: are the qualities of 
the greatest man. Nobility. That is 
what the Iliad is all about. 

Rouse retells “the story of 
Achilles” for the modern reader, and 
the effect is very different from 
that of Lattimore’s Iliad. His heroes 
are self-conscious. Their language 
is symptomatic of their inner con- 
flicts. Few of them can talk with- 
out irony, without a comic sense. 
And if they do not perceive their 
folly, we the readers do. In his pre- 
face, Rouse remarks: 


..- Homer is full of merriment, full of open 
fun and delicate comedy, even farce—as 
when Ares, wounded, bursts up to Olympus 
like a bomb. And the divine family! What a 


delightful natural party — human beings 
raised a degree or two, but all the funnier 
for that. —Rouse, pp. 5-6 


I claim that n.uch of the humor— 
certainly the bulk of the sardonic 
comment on the gods, is Rouse’s 
doing, and his reader’s. Rouse sees 
in the Odyssey, and in the Iliad too, 
a great deal of irony, until the word 
godlike in itself must become a 
nasty word, full of an opposite 
meaning. I submit that this cannot 
be, if Achilles is to be a great man; 
if we read and translate Homer in 
this way then the only thing we can 
see anywhere in the tale is comedy, 
the piddling little tempests which 
men create in teapots—poor, silly, 
little men! And then Homer’s re- 
mark on the size of these heroes as 
compared with men nowadays be- 
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comes a crushing sarcasm. 

Christopher Morley once wrote a 
comic narrative he called the Tro- 
jan Horse, “the Iliad in Modern 
Dress.” It is most amusing, with its 
football atmosphere and locker room 
chatter, its roadhouse, Sarpedoni’s, 
for the post-game celebration, and 
so on. But surely it is no surprise to 
discover that a heroic poem can be 
parodied? What could be easier? A 
heroic poem, with its troop of 
solemn heroes and their earnest, 
noble speeches is essentially its own 
parody. One needs only to read its 
speeches in a certain mirthful or 
effeminate or Algeresque or other 
special tone of voice and the thing 
can be done without the change of 
a word. We laugh, because we see 
what these heroes never can, that 
their world isn’t real and true at 
all; it is all a giant misconception, 
and they are fools. Roland is the 
easiest one to destroy in this way, 
because his world—that part of 
reality which the poet has selected 
and stylized and simplified because 
in his view it is the significant part 
—is so obviously ““uncompromisingly 
pure and free.” Only a little exag- 
geration is needed to bring it down, 
and The Pilgrimage of Charlemagne 
to Jerusalem points out one easy 
way; the French themselves knew 
how to parody it. Since the hero— 
and the narrator—do not protect 
themselves by a sense of irony, or a 
perception of folly, or a hedging-in 
with realistic matter, the parody is 
always there for us to take; all we 
need do is (as with The Sorrows of 
Young Werther) refuse to believe. 
Laughter is then inevitable. 

The Iliad is not quite so easy, be- 
cause the tripods, shields, chariots, 
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and other material objects are there 
to supply what seems to be realism. 
But, as in Don Quixote’s discourse 
on the height and weight of giants, 
these details are not enough to pro- 
tect it from our laughter if we will 
not believe. The world of the 
Iliad—that selection of the signifi- 
cant things, of what according to 
the poem is the only true reality— 
is easy to refute. One need say only 
that courage is not virtue, and that 
men are poor, weak, sniveling things, 
more sheep than lions, and the job 
is done. Or, as Rouse sometimes does, 
one need merely suggest that these 
values may be doubtful. But it is 
easier still to refute it if in the mid- 
dle of that special world are men 
who talk like us, instead of like 
themselves. Rouse, without I think 
desiring to make a parody at all, has 
succeeded fairly well in establishing 
some aspects of the world; much of 
his description is rapid, plain, direct 
—and potentially noble. But Rouse’s 
dialogue, his heroes’ speeches, the 
drama—the very things which domi- 
nate and distinguish the great heroic 
narratives—are from our world, not 
Homer’s. Noble his heroes are not; 
and there’s the rub. 


Now let us turn once more to 
Arnold: 


To suppose that it is fidelity to an original 
to give its matter, unless at the same time 
you give its manner; or rather, to suppose 
that you can really give its matter at all, 
unless you can give its manner, is just the 
mistake of our Pre-Raphaelite school of 
painters, who do not understand that the 
peculiar effect of nature resides in the whole 
and not in the parts.” 


Each of our translators has tried to 
give us matter and manner as he 
TEssays by Matthew Arnold, p. 253. 
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sees it. Rouse points out however 
that he has had a good bit to omit 
in his version: 


This book . . . is a translation into plain Eng- 
lish of the plain story of Homer, omitting 
the embellishments which were meant only 
to please the ear—stock epithets and recur- 
ring phrases where the meaning is of no 
account. —Rouse, p. 5 


The case he makes (in ‘“Homer’s 
Words”) for these omissions has 
its merits. But its first assumption 
interests me most: for the modern 
reader, apparently, not all of Homer 
is germane. We must adapt and 
modify the values of the poem ex- 
actly as we must translate its lan- 
guage. Tastes in values change like 
language, and there is no going back. 
The next step is to argue that there 
is no willing suspension of disbelief, 
to this extent at least; and there I 
cannot follow him. 

The Rouse Iliad is, it seems to me, 
a bitter and frightening document, 
despite all its good humor, all the 
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I see my son running on barrelstave legs 
After the sandpipers. Spent waves, 
Young again, intervene, like snakes, 
Tangling on the hard sand. 
A tangent between the two, the snakes, the pipers, 


Mesmerized, tumbling in a tune of wings 


And waves. 
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gaiety of gods and men. Perhaps the 
position it represents is existential; 
in any case it seems to claim that 
there can be no real nobility, and 
that no man dare be unselfconscious, 
even in his artistic experiences. This 
I cannot accept. Therefore I am 
cheered immeasurably by Latti- 
more’s translation of The Iliad, for 
it seems to me not only noble in 
a way which Arnold would have 
liked, but also capable of what any 
great work of art must be capable 
—of permitting us to leave our 
world and ourselves to the extent 
of willingly suspending disbelief in 
great values—here, in the gods and 
the fates, in courage and nobility. 
It lets us accept the unselfconscious 
hero, however lost to our world we 
may now think he is, and be lifted 
by him. At least in art, if only 
there, we can have nobility in our 
time. If Rouse’s Iliad is an accurate 
reflection of our world, then surely 
we need Lattimore’s Iliad the more. 


My son runs 
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